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Shall We Promote Hatred? 


ATREDS and war have always been 

closely associated. Hatreds help bring 

on war. Hatreds arise and increase in 
war. And hatreds contribute to efficiency in war. 
Already demands are heard that we give free rein 
to hatred of the countries and peoples who are 
now our enemies. We are told of acts of treachery 
and brutality that stimulate such hatred, and 
reminded of occasions in the past when our 
present enemies were involved in other actions 
that seemed treacherous or brutal. 

Shall the schools deliberately encourage these 
hatreds? Shall we reverse the efforts to develop 
international understanding that have character- 
ized much of our teaching during the past twenty 
years? 


MERICAN educators, and especially social 
A studies teachers, have already faced the war 
in an effort to make clear its issues: the preser- 
vation of democracy and the destruction of dic- 
tatorship; the preservation of liberties and the 
destruction of the totalitarianism that denies 
those liberties. Made aware of the inadequacy of 
our past teaching about democracy and civil liber- 
ties, we have given greater attention to their 
meaning and their history. Made conscious that 
the privileges of democracy were better under- 
stood than its responsibilities, we have given 
greater attention to those responsibilities. Awak- 
ened to the realization that what we value we 
must be prepared to defend, we have joined in 
demanding and in making the sacrifices that make 
defense possible. Both as individuals and as pub- 
lic servants we are in the war, in it to win, and 
in it to preserve our democracies-and liberties. 


S, THEN, the promotion of hatreds part of 
our war effort? For the immediate purpose 
of winning battles and campaigns an affirma- 
tive answer can be supported. Men fight better 
when their emotions are aroused, when their 
enemy is personalized, when the swastika is the 


symbol of brutality and the “rising sun” the 
symbol of treachery. Civilians make sacrifices 
more readily when the sacrifices give emotional 
release. And if the arousing of hatreds stimulates 
effort, the result should be a shorter war, and 
therefore lessened casualties and costs. 

The situation, however, is not so simple, for 
education has long-time as well as immediate 
responsibilities, responsibilities for peace as well 
as war. And, as we are frequently reminded, if 
we are to preserve our democracy and liberties, 
we must win the peace as well as the war. To just 
the extent that hatreds strengthen us for war 
they are likely to handicap us for peace. How is 
the dilemma to be resolved? 


E CAN, and must, hate dictatorship and 
totalitarianism, and resolve to destroy 
both. But with what shall we replace them? Ex- 
ternal force has never proved permanently effec- 
tive. Nor, save perhaps as a temporary and emer- 
gency expedient, is it in accord with the princi- 
ples of democracy. Shall we not have to rely, in 
building the peace, on those present minorities in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan that are most in sym- 
pathy with us and with democracy, strengthening 
them and gradually winning over their com- 
patriots by education or re-education? Have we, 
in any realistic effort to make a lasting peace, any 
choice but to differentiate the good from the bad 
in the peoples whom we are fighting, and to build 
on the good? Can we afford a general and un- 
discriminating hatred of everything German, 
Italian, and Japanese if we hope to win the peace? 
Hatreds we shall have, and in abundance, for 
they are an inevitable by-product of war. They 
can serve our cause so long as the war lasts, and 
if the post-war settlement is not made too fast, 
their danger to the peace may be lessened. 

But there is room now in our thinking, and in 
our social studies teaching, for attention to the 
positive elements in the enemy nations and popu- 
lations on which we must build for a lasting 


peace. 
Eritinc M. Hunt 
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The Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration 
and the Terms of a Future Peace 


Bernadotte E. Schmitt 








N OVERWHELMING majority of Ameri- 
cans blame Germany for the present war. 
The Germans in turn assert that they are 
fighting to tear up the Treaty of Versailles of 
June, 1919. The German assertion is palpably 
ridiculous, especially since the German invasion 
of Russia. Nevertheless it is true to say that the 
peace treaties of 1919-1920 did create certain con- 
ditions which worked against the stabilization 
and pacification of Europe during the twenty 
years from 1919 to 1939. These conditions were 
not foreseen by the makers of the treaties and 
could probably have been prevented if the 
treaties had been executed as their makers in- 
tended. Unfortunately, the treaties were not car- 
ried out as planned, and the consequences were, 
to say the least, untoward. 

There was, to begin with, the question of 
minorities—which we may take first because Ger- 
many unloosed the war on account of the alleged 
mistreatment of the German minority in Poland. 
The mixing of peoples in Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, a mixing which has existed for centuries, 
makes it impossible to draw political boundaries 
without leaving minorities on the wrong side of 
the line. The treaties of 1919, which were based 
on the principle of recognizing the national de- 
pendence of every people, reduced the number 
of minorities greatly below the figures for 1914 
and were, in my opinion, sound in principle. 

Nevertheless, a good many millions of people 
were forced to live under governments not of 
their own choice or liking. For this very reason 
the victorious Great Powers imposed on the Suc- 
cession States of the old Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy the so-called minority treaties, by which 








This analysis of the Atlantic Charter and of the 
problems of a post-war settlement was presented at a 
meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies 
at Indianapolis on November 22. The author is 
Andrew MacLeish Distinguished Service Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Chicago. 


the minority populations in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Romania, and elsewhere were solemnly 
guaranteed the same civil, political, and re- 
ligious rights as were enjoyed by the main body 
of nationals. By promising that there should be 
no discriminations because of race or nationality, 
the Allied and Associated Powers hoped to recon- 
cile the minorities to the new frontiers, and this 
sincere purpose can not be denied. Yet, in prac- 
tice, the treaties had the effect, not of reconciling 
the minorities, but of strengthening their resist- 
ance to the new order of things and thereby 
keeping the relations between majority and mi- 
nority in constant turmoil. And it was precisely 
in that state where the minority treaties were best 
observed in both letter and spirit, namely, 
Czechoslovakia, that the minorities were most un- 
willing to be reconciled. 


HE economic consequences of the treaties 

were equally unforeseen. Complete freedom 
of economic policy was the natural counterpart of 
political self-determination—in fact, the latter 
would have been meaningless without the former. 
In 1919 few persons anticipated that the desire 
of each country to become as economically self- 
sufficient as possible would lead to the unneces- 
sary duplication of factories or to the erection of 
higher and higher tariff walls between countries 
which had for ages lived within the former Rus- 
sian and Austrian empires. Whether this develop- 
ment could have been prevented by the treaty 
makers is an open question; at any rate its dire 
results were not manifested until the deep depres- 
sion of the ’thirties. In this connection the evil 
consequences of American tariff policies and of 
our attempt to collect the war debts can not be 
overlooked. 

The most bitter complaint of Germany against 
the Treaty of Versailles was that it forced a uni- 
lateral disarmament on Germany. Now there is 
every reason to suppose that the Allied and As 
sociated Powers in 1919 had the honorable in- 
tention of following up the disarmament of Ger- 
many by a general and universal reduction of 
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armaments, as promised by Part V of the treaty. 
But the failure of the United States to ratify the 
treaty and to join the League of Nations com- 
pletely upset the political calculations of both 
Great Britain and France and led them—perhaps 
unwisely, but naturally—to postpone serious con- 
sideration of disarmament for too long—to post- 
pone it, ironically enough, until Hitler got con- 
trol of Germany. Incidentally, this refusal con- 
tributed more than any other single factor to 
popularize Hitler’s program among the Germans. 
Thus a chain of unfortunate circumstances 
created a condition just the opposite of what had 
been imagined in 1919. 

Lastly, the League of Nations, which had been 
intended as the very heart of the new order in 
both Europe and the world, failed, almost from 
the start, to function properly. How far this could 
be traced to the defection of the United States, 
how far to cynicism and lack of faith on the part 
of European members of the League, may be 
open to debate, for Britain and France failed, in 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, and China succes- 
sively, to fulfill their obligations under the Cove- 
nant; but in any case the proceedings at Geneva 
were often a travesty of what Wilson had in 
mind. Once more, the fault was not with the 
Treaty of Versailles, but with its application. 

We Americans should not forget that another 
American policy not related to peace treaties con- 
tributed to the general malaise. The adoption of 
the quota system for our immigration, however 
justified and necessary, reacted unfavorably on 
Europe’s economy by closing an outlet for the un- 
employed and discontented; while the refusal to 
recognize even a nominal Japanese quota had 
something to do with the growing feeling in 
Japan that she was an outcast among the nations 
and had to solve her problems in defiance of the 
rest of the world. 


OOKING back over the twenty years between 
the two wars, one can see clearly that the 
victors of 1919 made the fatal error of falling be- 
tween two stools. They did not enforce the 
treaties to the limit and to the letter. On the 
other hand, they did not make sufficient conces- 
sions to reconcile the defeated nations to losing 
the war. 

From very early in the war certain circles in 
both Great Britain and the United States have 
demanded a statement of “war aims.” The British 
government very properly resisted such a de- 
mand, declaring that first of all the war must be 
won and that commitments made too soon might 
later prove embarrassing. On the latter point, 


memory was still vivid over the complications 
caused by the secret treaties concluded during 
the last war. The United States, for its part, being 
neutral, had no locus standi. By mid-summer 
1941, however, the situation had profoundly 
changed. From the British point of view it was 
decidedly worth while to let the conquered na- 
tions see what they might expect if they con- 
tinued their resistance to the German invader 
and helped Britain win the war. The United 
States, now that it was committeed by the Lease- 
Lend Act to the policy of aiding Britain to the 
limit, was not only entitled to know for what 
purpose it was pouring out billions of dollars, 
but the administration needed some kind of state- 
ment to oppose to the agitation of the America 
First Committee. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


HUS an Anglo-American declaration had be- 
come politically expedient, not to say im- 
perative. One may venture a guess that Mr. 
Churchill was at heart reluctant to tie his hand 
too completely and had to be pressed by Mr. 
Roosevelt. But if so, the British Prime Minister 
is a consummate politician—nearly as good as the 
American President—who knows when to yield, 
then to yield gracefully, and in the end to make 
a virtue of his necessity. And so, on August 14, 
1941, the heads of the British and American 
governments signed their momentous declara- 
tion—which inevitably calls to mind the famous 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson. The Roose- 
velt-Churchill statement is, however, a much 
more important document, for the Wilson pro- 
nouncement was a unilateral act, done without 
consultation of our associates in the war, who did 
not adopt the Fourteen Points until October 
1918, on the eve of the Armistice, and then only 
reluctantly and half-heartedly—so much so that 
the Fourteen Points were, for all practical pur- 
poses, ignored at the Paris Peace Conference by 
the Allies and the United States alike. The At- 
lantic Charter, on the other hand, having been 
framed and proclaimed by the two heads of 
government, is now binding on both Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. It is the work of 
two strong men whose leadership of their respec- 
tive peoples is unquestioned, who have the gift 
of tongue and are experts in the timing of po- 
litical moves. We may therefore fairly expect that 
the Atlantic Charter will not remain a dead let- 
ter, but will be exploited to the full by both 
signatories. 
In general the Charter purports to offer the 
bases of a just peace which is to be based on 
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liberal and generous ideas and which should 
therefore be of long duration. It is perhaps signi- 
ficant that the Axis powers have not replied with 
counter-proposals and have confined themselves 
to vague talk about their own “new order.” 

Let us now examine the Roosevelt-Churchill 
declaration, point by point. 

First: Their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other. This is common sense and 
commonplace to both British and Americans. 
But the British conquest of Ethiopia from the 
Italians and the Anglo-Russian occupation of 
Persia afford the Nazi propagandists excellent 
opportunity to sow suspicion of Britain through- 
out the Middle East and elsewhere. Likewise the 
acquisition by the United States of naval bases 
in the Caribbean can easily be misrepresented in 
Central and South America. Consequently a self- 
denying ordinance by Britain and America can 
do no harm and may do some good. 

Hitler’s new order: “A peace which would not be based 
upon the waving of olive branches and tearful misery- 
mongering of pacifist old women, but a peace that would 
be guaranteed by the triumphant sword of a people en- 
dowed with a power to master the world, and to administer 
it in the services of a higher civilization” (Adolf Hitler, 
Mein Kampf). 


Second: They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned. This im- 
plies the rejection of all Axis territorial claims: 
the seizure of Austria and Czechoslovakia by Ger- 
many, as well as the conquests made since the 
outbreak of formal war; presumably also, the 
Japanese seizure of Manchuria and other regions 
in East Asia. But the President and the Prime 
Minister have left themselves some discretion. 
How are the “wishes of the peoples concerned” 
to be “freely expressed”? By plebiscite? By the 
former national legislatures reconvoked? By new- 
ly elected bodies? By the restored governments? 
Probably no decisions have been reached, and the 
main purpose of this statement is to stimulate the 
resistance of the conquered peoples. 

In this great struggle . . . there can be no more con- 
sideration of the claims of impotent unqualified and 


arrogant representatives of other nations” (Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Der Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts). 


Third: They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they 
will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. There seem to 
be two implications in this language: (1) The 
Germans will not have their form of government 
dictated to them. In 1918, President Wilson prac- 


tically demanded the deposition of the Hohen- 
zollerns—with the result that millions of Ger- 
mans never loyally accepted the Weimar Re- 
public. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill evident- 
ly intend to let the Germans decide what kind 
of regime they will have. (2) Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and all the occupied countries—includ- 
ing, it must be assumed, China and Indo-China— 
are to be restored, and restored as free and inde- 
pendent states. But nothing is said about 
frontiers, no doubt for the excellent reason that 
at this moment there is no general agreement as 
to what should be done about the states of East- 
ern and Southeastern Europe. The Soviet gov- 
ernment, which will be vitally interested in fu- 
ture frontiers, did not sign the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration, but has expressed its ap- 
proval. I doubt, however, if any territorial under- 
standing has been reached between Washington, 
London, and Moscow. 

Points 2 and 3 may be regarded as the 1941 
version of the principle of “self-determination,” 
a condensation and telescoping of points 6-13 in 
President Wilson’s formulation. But whereas 
Wilson specifically mentioned eight different ter- 
ritorial areas where self-determination should be 
applied, the statesmen of 1941 have been con- 
tent to lay down general principles in phrases 
that are loosely drafted and susceptible of more 
than one interpretation. In the light of the ex- 
periences of 1918-1920, they were wise not to 
tie their hands too tight. 

Not one of these small nations has a right to inde- 
pendent existence (General Haushofer, the exponent of 
“Geopolitik”). 

Fourth: They will endeavor, with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further the en- 
joyment by all states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity. To 
many persons this will seem the most important 
clause of the declaration, for it is the reply to the 
“Have Nots” who have complained, ever since 
1919, that they could not properly exist because 
they did not possess adequate raw materials. The 
Roosevelt-Churchill pledge is in entire accord 
with Anglo-American practice. The British Em- 
pire has not pursued a preferential or exclusive 
policy in the past in the matter of raw materials. 
Both Great Britain and the United States have 
always bought what they needed freely in the 
markets of the world. From our point of view 
“access to” raw materials is sufficient. 

But this will not satisfy the Axis powers, as the 
latest speeches of their leaders prove clearly 
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enough. Prior to 1914 Germany had access to raw 
materials all over the world, as did Great Britain 
and the United States, and Germany prospered 
exceedingly. Yet she was not satisfied, and in July 
1914 she took advantage of the murder at Sara- 
jevo to let a world war break out, in the hope of 
establishing control over Europe and acquiring a 
large colonial empire. After 1933 when Hitler 
came to power, Germany had access to raw ma- 
terials, but deliberately adopted a policy which 
prevented her from using the opportunity—and 
then complained that she could not obtain what 
she needed. In the twenties of this century, Japan 
was rapidly forging ahead as an industrial power, 
yet she too was not satisfied and has seized Man- 
churia and invaded China because “access to” 
raw materials was not deemed sufficient. What 
the Axis powers want is more than access to raw 
materials, they demand “possession of” them. 
That is why they have gone to war and will fight 
to the bitter end. It will be noted, however, that 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill say nothing 
about a redistribution of colonial areas which 
would give the Axis powers what they want. 

From our point of view, the essential thing is 
the revival of international trade, and evidently 
Mr. Roosevelt remains committed to, and Mr. 
Churchill accepts, the principle of reciprocal 
trade treaties associated with the name of Cordell 
Hull. Which is all to the good. Let Congress, 
which has been somewhat restive about the 
treaties, take notice. 

A maximum of economic security for the Greater Ger- 
man Reich, and a maximum of consumption for the 
German people in order to increase its prosperity. This is 
the aim which European economy must set before it 
(Reichsminister Funk, 26 July 1940). 


Fifth: They desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security. This seems to be an ex- 
hortation to the masses to persevere to win the 
war, for their reward will be a higher standard 
of living. Such a declaration comes easily from 
the New Dealer who is Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but Winston Churchill is generally reputed a 
Tory. Mr. Churchill, however, was a Liberal 
earlier in his career and has always been deeply 
concerned with the welfare of the people. Great 
statesman that he is, he is anxious for change in 
England and knows that the regime of privilege 
and the ascendancy of the “old school tie” are 
being abolished in the new humanity born of 
common suffering; in true English fashion, he 
proposes to canalize and control the revolution 


rather than allow himself to be swept away by it. 

Highly significant is the recognition that the 
Western standard of living is affected by the 
lower wage levels of Asia and that international 
action is necessary. 

All soil and industrial property of inhabitants of non- 
German origin will be confiscated without exception and 
distributed primarily among worthy members of the 
Party . . . then a new aristocracy of German masters 
(Herrenvolk) will be created. This aristocracy will have 
slaves assigned to it, these slaves to be their property and 
to consist of landless German nations (Reichsminister 
Darré, May 1940). 


Sixth: After the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny, they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in free- 
dom from fear and want. This is the counter- 
part of the previous point, the recognition that 
international peace and internal conditions can 
not be separated (although many American poli- 
ticians have tried for more than twenty years 
to separate them). The reference to the “destruc- 
tion of the Nazi tyranny” may indicate that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, like Mr. Wilson 
twenty-five years ago, distinguished between the 
German government and the German people; 
but this is not a necessary inference. They say 
nothing about Japanese tyranny; but they no 
doubt calculated that Japan could be dealt with 
at leisure when Germany is finished. 

It is necessary to think not only in terms of a National 
State, but of a World Empire. The position of the Poles 
or the Negroes in the Colonies may be considered, under 


criminal law, from the point of view of the supremacy 
of the German people (Reichsminister Frank, 22 May 


1940). 

Seventh: Such a peace should enable all men 
to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance. This is an intriguing statement. In 
time of peace all men do traverse the high seas 
without hindrance—it is only in time of war that 
“freedom of the seas” becomes an issue. The 
United States has always stood for “freedom of 
the seas’”—and Great Britain has always rejected 
our interpretation. In 1918 Mr. Lloyd George 
flatly refused to accept Point 2 of Wilson’s Four- 
teen, which stipulated for freedom of the seas. 
One may suspect therefore that this new declara- 
tion emanates from Mr. Roosevelt rather than 
from Mr. Churchill and that the latter accepted 
it because at the end of the war the American 
navy will no doubt be much stronger than the 
British and because, as noted above, the declara- 
tion is meaningless in peace time. If, in practice, 
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it means that the British and American navies 
are to police the world, that is good news, for it 
perhaps the best guarantee of world peace. 

Our fleet will be developed and enlarged to a size be- 
fitting our world power. It will take the protection of 
German interests in the world into its strong hands and 
will carry the German flag and the German name, together 
with the German merchant fleet, over the space of the 
globe (Admiral Raeder, January 28, 1941). 


Eighth: They believe that all of the nations of 
the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, 
must come to the abandonment of the use of 
force. Since no future peace can be maintained 
if land, sea or air armaments continue to be em- 
ployed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, 
they [Roosevelt and Churchill] believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarmament of 
such nations is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armaments. This, the longest 
of the eight points, is the most immediately im- 
portant. For it announces that at the end of the 
war Germany and her allies will be disarmed. 
This done, there will be time and opportunity 
to work out the other points, for the only threat 
to the peace of the world comes from Germany 
and her allies. Nothing is said about reciprocity, 
but this is apparently implied by the phrase 
“pending the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security.” Evidently 
Mr. Roosevelt expects that the United States 
will participate in the establishment and func- 
tioning of such a system, but there is no hint of 
how this will be accomplished, for the League of 
Nations is not mentioned. 

The pacifist-humanitarian idea may indeed become an 
excellent one when the most superior type of manhood 
will have succeeded in subjugating the world to such an 


extent that this type is then sole master of the earth 
(Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf). 


F WE take the eight points together, we can 

see that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill en- 
visage a world of peace-loving and self-governing 
peoples, who are content to live each in its own 
territory, who do not suffer from want, who are 
held together by ties of trade, and who respect 
each other on the basis of live-and-let-live. It is 
indeed extremely difficult for an American to 
take exception to the vision of the two leaders. 
But before practical application of their ideas 
are studied, certain omissions may be noted. 

There is not a word about minorities, and not 
a word about immigration. Nothing is said about 


reparations, a problem which is of the most di- 
rect and immediate interest to the unconquered 
peoples. There is no hint that national sover- 
eignty may be restricted, although the necessity 
for limitation is almost universally conceded by 
students of international organization. Finally, 
there is no provision for peaceful change, after 
the manner of Article XIX of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

These are all such highly contentious issues 
that their omission need cause no surprise, for 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, being practical 
politicians, were issuing a document calculated 
to help them win the war. What matters is that 
they could agree on eight points—there is time 
enough between now and the end of the war for 
the more contentious matters to be dealt with- 
provided always that these issues are thought 
about and thought through in the interval. 

It is obvious that many of the points of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill declaration will require time 
to work out, notably those involving economic 
advancement and the establishment of a system 
of general international security. In 1919, peace 
was made in a hurry, too great a hurry, before 
either governments or peoples were ready, while 
both were still dominated by the psychology of 
war. Let us hope that at the end of this war a 
more leisurely course is pursued. When Germany 
is defeated, a military armistice should be con- 
cluded and the country occupied by Allied 
troops, after which the terms of peace can be 
worked out slowly and surely. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


T THE end of the fighting the exiled gov- 
ernments will no doubt return to their re- 
spective countries. In Western Europe this can 
be accomplished easily enough, for Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
France have historical, well-recognized frontiers, 
the restoration of which can be taken for granted. 
Eastern Europe, on the other hand, will present 
most serious and formidable problems. Will 
Russia, as a victorious power, be will to re- 
establish the Baltic States and to restore the ter- 
ritories which she took from Poland and Romania 
while she was still neutral? Since their conquest 
of Poland, the Nazis have forcibly expelled the 
Polish population from Pomorze and Posnall 
(the area of the so-called “Polish Corridor’) and 
replaced them with Germans brought from the 
Baltic States and Russia. Will Poland be allowed 
to recover her western frontier of 1939? If %, 
what is to be done with the newly-settled Ger 
mans? 
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Then there is Czechoslovakia. Shall the 
Sudetenland taken from her at Munich be re- 
stored to her? Her experience from Munich to 
the occupation of Prague in March 1939 showed 
how necessary for her economic stability was the 
possession of the Sudeten areas, but if the Sude- 
ten Germans continue recalcitrant, should they 
be forced once more into Czechoslovakia? There 
is, to be sure, some ground for thinking that the 
Sudetens did not like their union with Germany 
and recognize that economically they were better 
off in Czechoslovakia; but we must wait for more 
specific evidence. 

Another problem will be provided by Austria. 
Events proved that her Anschluss with Germany 
was fatal to the independence of Czechoslovakia, 
but what if Austrian sentiment continues to 
favor union? Undoubtedly many Austrians would 
like to recover their independence; but if Aus- 
tria is to be re-established, something will have 
to be done to insure her economic viability. 

Hungary, which for twenty years protested un- 
ceasingly against the Treaty of Trianon, has now 
torn up the treaty and recovered a considerable 
part of the lost territory. She will hardly be al- 
lowed, after the war, to keep the areas occupied 
by non-Magyars; but are the exact frontiers of 
Trianon to be restored? And the problem of 
Magyar enclave in Transylvania remains. 

Jugoslavia, Albania, and Greece raise similar 
problems. Suppose Bulgaria for a third time joins 
the wrong side. American opinion would like to 
ignore these territorial and racial problems in 
Eastern Europe, but they can not be ignored, and 
until they are settled to general satisfaction, peace 
can not be very stable. 


HETHER the intense suffering, by all 

concerned, during the present war will 
induce greater readiness to compromise remains 
to be seen. It may be that the Great Powers will 
insist upon some kind of customs union, and the 
happiest sign to date is that the exiled govern- 
ments of Poland and Czechoslovakia, made wise 
by bitter experience, have agreed in principle to 
a federation, which they invite other states to 
join. Such a federation, stretching from the Baltic 
to the Aegean, would probably solve the prob- 
lem presented by fourteen small groups lying 
between the large German group on their west 
and much larger Russian group on their east— 
but we are still very far from the realization of 
such a dream. Quite recently the governments of 
Greece and Jugoslavia have announced their ad- 
hesion to this program, so that there is a promis- 
ing beginning. 
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Still another possibility lies in the transfer 
of populations, on a scale large enough to get rid 
of minorities. Greece and Turkey did this after 
the last war, and since then their relations have 
been easy and cordial. Similar exchanges may be 
imagined elsewhere and, if properly thought out 
and managed, may be worth considering, pro- 
vided always that both parties concerned are in 
favor of it. 

Ever since 1919 two rival theories concerning 
this Middle Eastern Zone have been ardently put 
forward and debated. According to one view, the 
essential condition of peace is a sound political 
framework or, in other words, every people con- 
scious of national identity must be allowed to 
have self-determination and self-government; eco- 
nomic problems are secondary and will take care 
of themselves. The other view is that the dis- 
content of eastern Europe was born of economic 
uncertainty, which in turn was caused by the dis- 
ruption of long-established large economic units 
and the creation of small states which were sel- 
dom and could hardly be viable; political issues, 
according to this interpretation, are of small 
moment and will disappear if the economic foun- 
dation is sound. A survey of the years 1919-1939 
will reveal many facts which support each thesis. 

It would seem that what we must strive for at 
the end of this war, is to combine the two doc- 
trines. Fourteen different peoples—from one mil- 
lion Albanians to thirty million Poles—live in 
this area. Each is entiled to some kind of self- 
determination and will insist on it; without it 
there is no hope of a lasting peace. Yet, somehow, 
a greater economic collaboration must be con- 
tinued than existed from 1919 to 1939, for with- 
out economic well-being mere political inde- 
pendence is illusory and becomes dangerous. The 
recent declaration, at the I.L.O. Conference in 
Washington, by Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, and Poland is a good augury that the 
formula for combining the two necessities may 
have been found. 


GERMANY IN THE COMING PEACE 


ERSONALLY, I believe that the defeat of 

Germany and the elimination of fear of what 
Germany will do will contribute much to the 
pacification of Eastern Europe. This brings us to 
a consideration of the problem of Germany. 

A great many persons, probably most Ameri- 
cans, believe that this is largely a matter of 
regime, that the German people are sound but 
that the Nazi government is evil. According to 
this view, what is required is the defeat of the 
Nazis and the granting of reasonable terms of 
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peace, after which Germany will be only too will- 
ing to pursue a policy of peace and cooperation. 
This was the Wilson hypothesis in 1918. 

A second view, recently put to me with great 
force by a German refugee, is that the German 
nation is sick from the overdose of Naziism, but 
that it can be cured. Admitting that Nazi doc- 
trine had got a firm hold on the German people, 
my friend argued that when defeat had come, the 
German people would turn upon their Nazi 
tyrants and make short shrift of them. According 
to this view, the Allied powers should stand aside 
and not interfere, for the Germans would resent 
nothing so much as having their form of govern- 
ment dictated to them. 

Would that the solution of the German prob- 
lem were so easy as either of these plans! Un- 
fortunately—as it seems to me—German history 
warns us against accepting them. The essentials 
of Hitlerism—the desire for conquest, the notion 
that the Germans are a Herrenvolk, the belief in 
their mission to rule Europe, their willingness 
to go to war—these were not invented by Adolf 
Hitler or imposed by him on the German people. 
Hitler has indeed raised brutality and propa- 
ganda to unheard-of heights of terror and eff- 
ciency, but the essence of his program was pro- 
claimed by innumerable German writers in the 
palmy days of William II and was accepted by 
large numbers of Germans—as visitors in Ger- 
many prior to 1914 were well aware. That is why 
the Prussian military party was able to rally the 
German people enthusiastically for war in 1914. 

Throughout the war of 1914 the mass of Ger- 
mans supported the war and the program of ex- 
pansion. Defeat did not cure them of their 
ambitions, and they accepted the Weimar Re- 
public sullenly and without enthusiasm. In my 
opinion, one secret of Hitler’s successful appeal 
to the German people was that he repudiated 
both the Treaty of Versailles and the Weimar 
Republic. It is surely significant that after 1919 
the Germans—apart from occasional individuals 
—declined to recognize: (1) any responsibility for 
the war; (2) the justice of reparations (which 
were evaded wherever and whenever possible); 
(3) the so-called ‘‘Polish Corridor” (although the 
land was historically Polish and contained a ma- 
jority of Polish inhabitants). There was never any 
doubt in my mind from 1919 on that Germany 
intended to tear up the Treaty of Versailles. 

Since the advent of Hitler, only the blind and 
the stupid refused to see this. The situation has 
now become worse than ever. All reports agree 
that the youth of Germany, the rising genera- 
tion which will be in power before long, is pretty 


completely and thoroughly infected with the 
Nazi ideas. Moreover, the treatment of the con- 
quered countries has revealed the cruel and sa- 
distic traits of the German character with hor- 
rible frankness. The evidence of this is so vast 
and so appalling that it has to be believed. We 
are repeatedly told that the Germans have no en- 
thusiasm for this war (in contrast with 1914), but 
endure it because they fear something even worse 
than the Treaty of Versailles. This may be so, but 
to this moment there is not indication that the 
Germans are not entirely willing to enjoy the 
fruits of a Nazi victory if Hitler can win it. In 
fact, the situation of 1918 is being repeated: as 
long as the army wins victories, there is no pro- 
test against the policy which victory makes possi- 
ble. Only in the hour of defeat will the Germans 
suddenly see the light and then, as in 1919, they 
will come whining and begging for mercy. 

In short, nothing in either the past or the pres- 
ent of the German people seems to justify a be- 
lief that they would be content with a peace 
giving them equality. They want domination. 

If this is a correct reading of the German char- 
acter, then some drastic measures will be called 
for at the end of the war, for it is really intolera- 
ble that the world should be plunged into war 
every twenty-five years by Germany. “Never 
again,” is the cry of millions, probably hundreds 
of millions, of people throughout the world. 

I can not speak for others, but I have heard 
many individuals advocate the complete destruc- 
tion of the German people, and I have read let- 
ters in newspapers and magazines to the same 
end. Recently a book has been published en- 
titled Germany Must Perish (by Theodore N. 
Kaufman), this to be effected by sterilization. 
Obviously the elimination of 80,000,000 people 
is a large order and is not likely to be attempted. 
There is, however, every reason to expect that 
at the end of the war there will be an overwhelm- 
ing demand for the severest punishment and re- 
striction of Germany. 


HE first essential is the complete and over- 

whelming military defeat of Germany, to be 
accomplished, if possible, on German soil. In 
1918 the German people did not grasp the magni- 
tude of the defeat of France and later came to 
believe that their armies had been stabbed in 
the back (actually, this was complete nonsense, 
but it didn’t matter). The German people have 
not experienced war on their territory since 1866, 
except for a short Russian invasion of East Prus- 
sia in 1914. They need to be made aware of the 
horrors of war. During the wars of Louis XIV 
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and Napoleon the French were looked upon al- 
most as bitterly as the Germans are today. After 
France had been invaded and defeated and 
punished, in 1814, in 1815, and in 1870-71, the 
French people ceased to be aggressive and 
dangerous and became the pacific nation we 
know. It is at least possible to hope that after 
similar experiences the Germans, if properly pun- 
ished, may get over their militaristic propensities. 

Secondly, Germany must be occupied—the 
whole of it—for an indefinite period. After the 
last war the Rhineland was occupied for twelve 
years. When, as a concession to Germany, evacua- 
tion was granted five years ahead of the date 
scheduled by treaty, this was interpreted as weak- 
ness, and the Nazis polled their first large vote. 
This time Germany must be kept under observa- 
tion and control until she shows visible and con- 
vincing signs of repentance. 

In the next place, Germany must make prac- 
tical reparations. There are vast stores of books 
in Germany which can be used to replace the 
libraries destroyed in Belgium and Poland and 
elsewhere. The railways of Germany should be 
taken up, rail by rail, tie by tie, and relaid in 
the areas devastated by German armies. Her 
armament factories must be dismantled and re- 
erected in the countries which she overran. Her 
ships can be taken on a ton-for-ton basis as sub- 
stitutes for those sunk by her submarines. Other 
reparations in kind from Germany’s existing 
stocks can easily be imagined. By such methods 
the problem of “transfer,” which was the great 
stumbling block from 1920 to 1932, will be 
avoided, and Germany will be prevented from 
using the dishonest business and financial meth- 
ods which she practiced from 1919 to 1939, by 
which, according to the computations of a col- 
league, she “bilked” the world of probably two 
billions of dollars. Let the Germans realize that 
war does not pay materially and their attitude 
toward war and conquest may well be modified. 

Personally, I see no reason why Germany 
should be allowed access to the resources of the 
world until she has given proof that she will 
not misuse them. Why let her acquire oils and 
metals if she intends only to convert them into 
instruments of war? Germany, in short, should 
be forced to live on her own for a while; she 
should be reduced to that agricultural economy 
which she will impose on all of conquered Eu- 
rope if she can. This would mean a reduced 
standard of living, and, in time, a reduction in 
the German population. Since there are only 
45 million Britons, 45 million Italians, 40 million 
Frenchmen, and go million Poles, as opposed to 


80 million Germans, the equilibrium of Europe 
would be more stable if there were only 50 mil- 
lion Germans. 

I am aware that this sounds horrendous and 
un-Christian. But since Germany has threatened 
to starve the Norwegians if they do not submit 
and has put all the conquered peoples on starva- 
tion rations, I do not see why she should not take 
some of her own medicine. Germany has inflicted 
such incalculable suffering on the world by her 
two wars for world domination that we can not 
run the risk of letting her become strong a third 
time. Now it is her turn to suffer. Only when she 
can demonstrate that she has abandoned the 
gospel of war can we afford her the opportunity 
to live in a peace-loving world. Once Germany is 
disciplined, Europe will, in my opinion be able 
and ready to form some kind of union dedicated 
to peace and human betterment. 


EFORE concluding, a few words must be 

said about the Far East, which is of more 
direct interest to the United States than Europe. 
Japan wishes to do in the Far East what Germany 
strives for in Europe: to obtain ascendancy over 
her neighbors and exploit them mercilessly (her 
high-sounding talk about the “Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere” deceives no one, except 
perhaps the Japanese). Her armies have acted as 
cruelly and rapaciously in China as those of Ger- 
many in Europe. In my opinion, Japan must be 
beaten and punished and crippled in the same 
manner as Germany. This will involve her with- 
drawal from China and having to live on her 
own: with the same consequences as will result 
for Germany, namely, a reduction of population. 
For the last fifty years and more, Germany and 
Japan have contributed little or nothing to the 
progress of civilization—only war and terror and 
horror. It may be that their peoples can be re- 
deemed and raised to become decent members of 
a world society. But, in my opinion, it is neces- 
sary for them to persuade and convince us, not 
for us to take chances. 

The world can not be organized for permanent 
peace without some limitations of national sover- 
eignty. Are the several states ready for this? I 
can only express my doubts. Until the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world are prepared to 
surrender certain powers of sovereignty, the 
world will have to be policed by the victorious 
armies and navies of the British Empire, the So- 
viet Union, and the United States. Under their 
protecting aegis, a world organization can be 
worked out gradually, instead of being put to- 
gether too hastily, after the manner of 1919. 
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HE idea of a period of work service for 
the nation should challenge and stimulate 
every social studies teacher. Some fre- 
quently stated objectives of such service are: to 
“stiffen the backbone” of our democracy, to build 
loyal, cooperative citizens who feel definite re- 
sponsibilities to solve the problems of their na- 
tion in a democratic manner, and to provide a 
“reservoir of strength” for democracy by giving 
opportunity for practical experience in citizen- 
ship. These are social studies objectives! 

On January 3, 1941, Jerry Voorhis, Congress- 
man from California, introduced Bill H. R. 162 
into the House, which read, in part: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy and general pur- 
pose of Congress to establish the general principle that 
all male citizens of the United States shall engage in 


some form of service to the nation for a period of twelve 
months at some time during their lives. 
















Dorothy Thompson suggests that: 


If all the boys and girls in this country were compelled 
to spend, let us say, three summers of three months each, 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, on work of 
national importance, they would pay in some measure for 
the education and social security which the nation as- 
sumes throughout their lives. 











The American Youth Commission and Mrs. 
Roosevelt have spoken to the same effect. 

Teachers should give the movement the benefit 
of their thought and experience, suggest an effec- 
tive program, and point out the dangers involved. 
Certainly they will profit from consideration of 
the problem and gain a new perspective on their 
daily teaching. 






















If the end of the war again brings restricted oppor- 
tunity for employment, can work camps help meet the 
needs of unemployed youth? Can they bridge the gap 
between the leaving of school and the assumption of 
adult responsibilities? A teacher in the John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, considers the nature, 
promise, and dangers of various recent experiments. 
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URING recent years it has grown clearer 

that there is a formidable gap to be 
bridged between the often sterile, academic edu- 
cation for citizenship in the classroom, and the 
vital, dynamic complexities of the “real” world. 
Since 1916 courses in problems for senior high 
school students have become increasingly popu- 
lar; they feature activity, firsthand experience, 
and “lifelikeness.” They strive to widen the class- 
room and textbook environment. The American 
Youth Commission emphasizes the idea that 
methods of instruction should be “less bookish 
and artificial, more concrete and informal, should 
require more physical activity, and should at- 
tempt to take on something of the spirit of real 
life situations.” 

The Educational Policies Commission, in its 
recent excellent publications, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, has stressed the importance of re- 
lating school instruction to the actual problems 
of community life. It cites examples of how 
students acquire firsthand experience in demo- 
cratic action by making full use of the school 
itself as a social laboratory. Further, students and 
teachers plan, execute, and evaluate their own 
work, and solutions to controversial problems are 
evolved through group thought and discussion. 
Student governments, courts, and councils take 
responsibility for the orderly operation of many 
phases of school life. 

Finally, students go out into the community 
on field trips, make surveys, and confer with 
community leaders. They agitate for civic im- 
provement and, best of all, undertake definite 
responsibilities for actual service. In line with 
this trend, the work camps offer a greatly 
widened and enriched field of social experience, 
through which it is possible to teach with a new 
and cogent vigor a dynamic, positive citizenship. 


Wuat Is A WorkK CAMP? 


HAT is a work camp? It has no set pat- 
tern but essentially it is a “camp where 4 
group performs manual labor on a project of 
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social benefit.”” The other activities are centered 
around the work on the project; it could be 
called an “experience unit.” The camps are some- 
times coeducational, with from ten to over a 
hundred members. In addition to manual labor 
the campers cook, launder, and maintain camp. 
There is usually a study program related to the 
problems of the region where the camp is lo- 
cated. The camps may be from a month to 
several years in duration. A typical daily schedule 
might be: 

5:30 Rising bell 

6:00 Breakfast 

6:20 Camp Duties 

7:00 Travel to and work on project 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Work on project 

4:00 Rest, recreation, and study 

6:30 Dinner 

7:30 Lectures, discussion, or recreation 

g:00 Lights out 


Work camps have been widely used in Euro- 
pean countries since 1920. However, the idea is 
still new enough in America that educators can 
set up their program for social training unfet- 
tered by the limitations of academic devices such 
as formal classes, grades, strict discipline, and the 
circumscribed routine of the ordinary school life. 

But the work camp is not a new idea to social 
thinkers. Aristotle, Carlyle, Ruskin, William 
Morris, and Tolstoy could all be quoted. 
Gandhi’s program of spinning, which he urges on 
his followers, probably has more than economic 
significance, while William James, in his A Moral 
Equivalent for War, proposed conscription of 
youth. In strong words he said that through work 
camps: 

. the military ideals of hardihood and discipline 
would be wrought into the growing fibre of the people; 
no one would remain blind . . . to man’s real relations 
to the globe he lives on. . . . Our gilded youth would be 
drafted off .. . to get some of the childishness knocked out 
of them and to come back into society with healthier 


sympathies and soberer ideas. . . . They would be better 
fathers and teachers of the following generations. 


Of late, men like Rosenstock-Huessy, father of 
Weimar Germany’s labor camps, and Robert 
Ulich of Harvard have advocated some sort of 
work service. Ulich says that work camps would 
compel the teacher 
to relate his subjects to vital problems; students should 
know the pain and joy of using the pick and axe and get- 
ting dirty and calloused hands. . . . They ought to get out 
of the hands of teachers for a part of their education and 
to meet the actual work situation in which large parts of 
the nation are engaged. 


*See also W. S. Salisbury, “Positive Citizenship,” Social 
Education, December, 1940, pp. 545-48. 


EXISTING CAMPS 


ANY people are unaware of the fact that 

according to American Youth Commission 
estimates, over four million people in the United 
States have been connected with work camps. 

The CCC has accounted for about 2,500,000 of 
these. In the spring of 1941 there were 1,500 
camps of 200 men each which were furnishing 
employment to about 500,000 men each year. 
Though the main emphasis of the CCC has been 
on vocational training and relief for unemployed 
youth, H. W. Oxley, Educational Director, points 
out that “one of the two major objectives of the 
CCC is to build citizenship.” 

Such education has been limited, however, to 
discussion forums and lectures, with occasional 
flag and citizenship ceremonies. There has been 
only a vague and sporadic effort; no continuing, 
comprehensive plan. The camps are not run on 
a democratic basis, except for the establishment 
of one or two “advisory councils,” which make 
recommendations to the company commander for 
his acceptance or rejection. Indicative of the 
narrow scope of such efforts is the fact that the 
CCC expresses its thanks chiefly to local poli- 
ticians, the American Legion, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Civic Clubs, and the D.A.R. for help in 
citizenship education. 

Here is room for some valuable cooperation 
with social studies departments which, because 
they are already thinking and working along 
these lines, could help form a more practical and 
educative program. In the process of cooperation 
there would be mutual benefit. 


HE NYA resident centers are the second 

largest group of work camps. These centers 
maintain at present over 600 camps, employing 
about 35,000 men and women. There have been 
some interesting experiments in self-government 
and citizenship training in certain centers. In the 
words of Aubrey Williams, administrator, the 
NYA camp “is more than a work experience 
center; it is also a citizenship experience center.” 
The outstanding example is Quoddy Village in 
Maine, where 500 boys from 17 to 25 are em- 
ployed. They elect their own mayor and fifteen 
councilmen, with a real political campaign and 
secret-ballot election, in which over go per cent 
of the residents vote. These officials, through 
standing committees under them, have genuine 
responsibility for the efficient operation of the 
work project, for recreation, food, social affairs, 
housing, safety, and, through a village court, for 
enforcement of law and order and maintenance 
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of justice. Of the 500 youths 150 participate in 
the government. 

The Illinois State Youth Administration has 
set up eleven self-governing youth planning 
boards. In Iowa a number of self-governing clubs 
have been set up throughout the state. The direct 
challenge of these camps to the schools has been 
expressed by Aubrey Williams: 

The School has a responsibility to train youth to under- 
stand and cherish the democratic nation in which they 
live. In addition it has the responsibility for preparing 
them for self-supporting citizenship. In many instances 
this demands facilities for work experience which the 
schools do not now possess. ... The NYA is supplement- 
ing the schools’ offering. . . . This program may be con- 
sidered entirely educational in that it helps prepare youth 
to . . . [be] self-sufficient citizens. 


In addition to these resident centers, the NYA 
is providing work experience during the aca- 
demic year to youth in school in the form of 
period jobs in the school and community. A 
thorough analysis of this plan has been made 
recently by the Harvard Workshop in a report 
entitled, Work Experience in Education. This 
in-school work program should not be confused, 
however, with the work camp idea. 


Camps UNDER SCHOOL AUSPICES 


RE the schools then to see a Federal Agency 
take over a vital part of the education of 
America’s youth? Perhaps school administrators 
should consider the possibility of fitting a period 
of work service into the curriculum. This leads 
to a consideration of the work experiments of 
the Progressive Education Association. 

In 1938, with the cooperation of the Ethical 
Culture Schools and the Lincoln School in New 
York, the George School in Pennsylvania, and 
the American Friends (Quaker) Service Com- 
mittee, the PEA set up a work camp for twenty- 
five high school youth. In 1939 they added two 
more camps. In 1940 a group of teachers, parents, 
and youth incorporated to form the Associated 
Junior Work Camps, running three camps dur- 
ing the summer in New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Kentucky. While the NYA and the CCC have 
provided largely for unemployed, out-of-school 
youth, the associated Junior Work Camps have 
catered to prosperous school students. These 
campers did work of benefit to the communities 
in which they were located; they put up build- 
ings, helped farmers, constructed playgrounds. 
In addition they ran their own camps and 
partially governed themselves. They made studies 
of the communities in which the camps were 
situated, considering social problems in the light 


of the work they were doing. When these f 


youngsters returned to their classes in the fall, a 
teacher at the Fieldston School reported: 

Not.only was there evidence of growth in the individuals 
who had attended, but their enthusiasm and their insight 
into problems of group living were brought into play in 
the life of the school. Soon after school opened the student 
paper ran an editorial headed “Learning by Doing.” Re- 
ports were given at assembly and a demand grew on the 
part of the students to be given an opportunity to do 
constructive work around the school and in the neighbor- 
ing community. 

Since 1934 the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has conducted work camps for college 
students in areas of social tension and conflict. 
The Quakers locate their camps so that “mem- 
bers share in the life and problems of the com- 
munities and search with the people of each 
community for a better social and economic 
order.” These campers work hard eight hours a 
day, learn from the community, discuss means 
of social betterment, and cooperate in simple 
group living. 

The International Student Service, backed by 
numerous prominent American liberals, has re- 
cently entered the work camp field and in the 
summer of 1941 sponsored six work camps for 
college students. These camps put more emphasis 
on community study and education; members 
worked only four hours a day. 

To complete this survey it should be men- 
tioned that the government has recently autho- 
rized the setting up of “Civilian Public Service 
Camps” for conscientious objectors to military 
service. These C. O.’s will do “work of national 
importance under civilian direction,” forestry 
and conservation work. 


VALUES AND DANGERS 


HESE camps seem to be putting new mean- 

ing into individual lives by giving campers 
something beyond themselves to live for. ‘They 
have demonstrated that it is possible for the 
individual to make a significant contribution to 
the alleviation of suffering and the positive solu- 
tion of social and economic problems. These are 
outcomes of which any social studies teacher 
would be extremely proud, and which it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to achieve within the 
limits of the classroom. 

The work camp, as its name implies, relies 
on work for most of its fundamental values. 
That work is anything but a necessary evil is 
a new idea to many people. Aubrey Williams 
points out the overemphasis on the distinction 
between vocational and academic education, the 
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unnatural separation of the worker and the man. 
Culture and work have been thought to be 
mutually exclusive. He says that: “It is surely 
the very essence of a democracy that the value... 
and the dignity of all forms of labor as an 
expression of [human] personality should be 
accepted as a part of our national philosophy.” 

Why is work beneficial? This is an extremely 
difficult question to answer satisfactorily. The 
creative discipline of physical labor seems to give 
man a sense of integrity. It tempers his social 
visions, tones down his theories, and builds in 
him a resistance to Utopias. It breaks down eco- 
nomic and class barriers, identifies the worker 
with the community; it gives him a more bal- 
anced insight into social problems. Many scholars 
who have had their first experience at protracted 
labor while attending camps report a deeper 
satisfaction in their academic work than they 
have ever known before. There can be no doubt 
that work somehow yields great riches. 

But work alone is not sufficient. Douglas Steer, 
former Chairman of the Work Camps Com- 
mittee of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, points out in his penetrating pamphlet on 
Work and Contemplation, that, as education is 
sterile without physical work, so physical work 
is not good merely in itself. It must be “set in a 
frame of significant meaning.” It must be work 
for a purpose; its value must be understood by 
the worker. Therefore education plays a vital 
part in the work camp. The conclusions of the 
Educational Policies Commission in Learning 
the Ways of Democracy confirm this. 

Considering these facts, it is important that 
work projects be picked out with great care. The 
Quakers and the International Student Service 
already have had difficulty finding enough suit- 
able projects. To be of most benefit a project 
should be simple, useful, and concrete. It should 
be dramatic and appealing and not in competi- 
tion with ordinary community activities. It 
should require only unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor. 

How long is it desirable to deprive young 
people of the benefits of work? Until recent 
times the performance of work was a common 
duty of adolescents. But during depression years 
we had millions of Americans “too young for a 
job; too old to hang around.” Their state of 
financial dependence was unduly lengthened. 
They have been idle, discontented, and frus- 
trated, likely to become social liabilities. The 
present emergency may obscure this unwhole- 
some state of affairs temporarily, but no per- 


manent solution has been worked out. Work 
camps may be the answer. 


ATIONAL WORK SERVICE might mean 
the gradual assumption of control over 
education by the Federal Government, against 
which Dean F. T. Spaulding of Harvard speaks 
so eloquently. Or it might impose a military 
system on our youth, with sterile discipline re- 
placing democratic action and obedience put 
above constructive thinking. So respected an 
educator as Claude M. Fuess, headmaster of 
Phillips Andover Academy, makes extreme sug- 
gestions. He says that a “good citizen is one who 
has learned how to obey.” He proposes that 
3,000 camps of 500 men in each be set up for 
the 1,500,000 youth who reach the age of eighteen 
every year. He wants them run on a military 
basis, doing pick and shovel work for the com- 
munity: a sort of war machine for peace. “It is 
far better,” he says, “for us to run the risk of 
dictatorship or of an autocracy than to continue 
the present free-for-all, undisciplined and un- 
motivated.” 

A mass work camp movement might easily 
degenerate into this sort of thing. Authoritarian- 
ism is easier and cheaper. There may not be 
enough men and women capable to undertake 
proper democratic leadership. If not, they must 
be trained. The leader of a work camp has a 
much wider range of activities to deal with than 
those circumscribed by the classroom. He has 
subtle problems of personal frictions and mal- 
adjustment. Formal discipline is inadequate. He 
must be an expert at leading discussions, at 
stimulating enthusiasm for work, at inspiring 
loyalty, and interpreting the community to the 
campers. He must know games, mix easily, and 
have a calm, stable personality, and a mature 
philosophy of life.. He must possess physical 
stamina and enjoy and understand hard manual 
work. To find such leaders is a challenge to the 
schools. 

The present draft act may result, after the 
emergency, in the establishment of a form of 
permanent work service for youth. There is at 
present a national-service bill before Congress. 
If such service is to become an American insti- 
tution, it ought to be largely under the control 
of the schools. But there are others who want 
this control—the federal government, the army. 
Social studies teachers have claimed for them- 
selves the job of building the citizens who are 
to guide the America of tomorrow. They may 
soon be forced to make good that claim. 





American Education 
and the Far East 
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HE attack on Hawaii on December 7, 

1941 not only began war between Japan 

and the United States. It symbolized more 
decisively than anything else could have done the 
fact that, for this country, the Pacific is as im- 
portant as the Atlantic. 

Study of the Far East Has Become a National 
Necessity. We have entered world conflict 
through the doorway of the Pacific. We are now 
fighting in a theater of war with which, as a 
people, we are distressingly unfamiliar. Orient 
has long been a place of far mystery to Ameri- 
cans. It has lured the captains of clipper ships, 
fired the zeal of missionaries, cast its spell on 
the devotees of art, aroused investors and traders, 
and perplexed statesmen—but it has never been 
adequately understood or systematically studied 
by the great body of American citizens. We know 
the reasons for this neglect—vast oceanic distances, 
tongues that baffle American ears, cultures old 
and different from ours! But now the Pacific has 
folded together like an accordion at uneasy rest, 
and the East is close at hand. Ignorance on our 
part of what the Far East is like is a threat to 
American welfare and to world security. 

Technical knowledge possessed by the few 
American scholars who have become specialists 
in Far Eastern affairs is now a recognized na- 
tional asset. But beyond this small group of espe- 
cially informed men and women there must come 
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into being an informed citizenry, a public with 
knowledge and desire to choose wise national 
policies in Far Eastern relations. American pur- 
pose and action are dependent upon public opin- 
ion—and with us such opinion must rest upon 
information rather than upon propaganda or 
authoritarian fiat. For the task that the demo- 
cratic process demands of the American people, 
today and tomorrow, they must become increas- 
ingly well-informed of life in China and Japan 
and Southeast Asia. 

For Present Action We Must Know Our Asiatic 
Friends and Foes. A Chinese classic says, “If we 
know ourselves and know our opponents, in a 
hundred battles we can gain a hundred victories.” 
We can not fight effectively so determined and 
resourceful an enemy as Japan without intimate 
knowledge of Japanese policies and problems, 
strengths and weaknesses. Odd (the way of the 
ruler), Bushid6é (the way of the warrior), Shinté 
(the way of the gods), the ancient loyalty of the 
samurai, the modern veneration of the emperor 
—such concepts inspire our opponents and must 
be understood by us. Armies can not operate ef- 
fectively without detailed knowledge of the ter- 
rain in which they fight and without interpreters 
to read local signs, question prisoners, and inter- 
view local residents. Propaganda is wasted un- 
less gauged to the psychology and phrased in the 
language of those to be reached. Our Axis oppo- 
nents have for years accumulated detailed knowl- 
edge of us; knowledge guides the aggressors’ 
blows. Knowledge is needed to parry such blows 
and to strike back effectively. 

While we oppose one group in the Far East, 
and need to understand that group in order to 
fight it, we also cooperate with other Asiatic 
groups, and need knowledge of them to increase 
the power of cooperative action. The war has 
not built a barrier between Occident and Orient. 
It has cut across cultural lines; Orientals are 
among our allies as well as among our enemies. 
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Americans are fighting on the Chinese war front 
under Chiang Kai-shek. The interests of the 
United States and the democratic goals for which 
we have gone to war find both support and op- 
position in the Far East. 

Future Peace and World Reconstruction De- 
mand that We Understand Asia. Knowledge of 
the Far East on the part of American citizens is 
not demanded alone by the present emergency. 
At some coming date the United States has a ren- 
dezvous with peace. We must then share in the 
reconstruction of the world. Our coming victory 
must be confirmed by wisdom in peace and re- 
construction. Wise action will require of us un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the Far East, 
its contributions and aspirations and limitations, 
its problems and potentialities. We can not now 
plan the details of a peace, but we can develop 
the capacities among specialists and among citi- 
zens which will make intelligent planning pos- 
sible when the war has been won. Among these 
capacities is knowledge of the perplexities of 
colony and empire, of race and nation, of agrarian 
and industrial economics, of trade and standards 
of living which arise in the vast area between 
Kamchatka and Timor. Post-war decision about 
these complexities of the Far East will condition 
not only the welfare of the East but the welfare 
of the West as well. 

The Natural and Human Resources of Asia 
Are Continuing Factors in World Affairs. Geo- 
graphical factors in the life of the Far East af- 
fect both war and peace for the whole world. 
We are beginning to realize the vastness of Pacific 
distances and the importance of outpost bases 
of operation. The Netherlands East Indies alone 
extend over a distance greater than that from 
New York to San Francisco. The site of Singa- 
pore, age-long battle prize of trading tribes and 
nations, is a fulcrum of world power. The topog- 
raphy of East Asia and its shield of islands, the 
towering mountains and dry wastes of Central 
Asia, the malarial jungles and congested alluvial 
plains of Southeast Asia are geographic facts with 
which the American citizen must reckon. 

We recognize today that the rubber and tin of 
Malaya, the hemp of the Philippines, and the 
tung oil and tungsten of China are critical to 
the production schedule of American industry. 
The back-breaking work of millions who trans- 
plant rice seedlings in the paddy fields of China, 
where a maximum of man-power wrests meager 
living from a minimum of overworked soil, af- 
fects directly the American standard of living. 
These facts, and the factories and fishing fleets 


of Japan, and the once idyllic life of the far-flung 
islands of the Pacific are all caught up in one 
tangled web of modern world economy. The 
resources of the East, whether liabilities or assets, 
are among those for which the Atlantic Charter 
promises just and equitable distribution in a 
post-war world. Our role as a democratic people 
demands that we understand the crucial factors of 
human geography of the vast Pacific basin. The 
map of the Far East must be engraved on the 
American mind. 

The Institutions of Eastern Asia Contribute to 
the Culture of the World. In the Far East are 
ways of living with which we must become famil- 
iar, both that we may be wise in world relations 
and that we may profit in our own development 
from the lessons of its long tradition. Oriental 
passivity is related to the religious teaching of 
Taoism and Buddhism; Oriental politeness is 
related to the ethical code of Confucianism. The 
teachings of Buddha and Confucius have been 
a social cement for eastern institutions. In them 
we may find insight into the “Oriental mind,” 
and a rich repository for all who use philosophy. 
The family clan has been an age-long center of 
human organization in the East, surviving when 
governments have disintegrated and providing 
a measure of security against the needs of old 
age, sickness, and unemployment. This ancient 
institution is today a clue to much of China’s 
endurance and at the same time a stumbling 
block in the way of national unity and good gov- 
ernment. In such institutions of China and Japan 
and Malaya, historian and sociologist may trace 
for us the social experience of unnumbered gen- 
erations of humanity. 

There are few institutions in Western history 
which do not have some counterpart in the East. 
Literature, art, governmental forms, and eco- 
nomic processes of long-continuing societies are 
worth the study of those who seek the full de- 
velopment of American institutions. Commercial 
guilds flourished in Japan and China contempo- 
raneously with the Hansa in Europe. Organized 
commodity markets with short and long selling 
are as old in Japan as Europe. The concept and 
slogan of the “ever normal granary” as we know 
it today in the United States are derived di- 
rectly from a Chinese statesman of the twelfth 
century. Our belief in the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple is comparable to the Chinese theory of the 
“right of rebellion.” These comparisons may en- 
rich our own understanding. It is not too much 
to believe that the social sciences of the Western 
world may enter on a new era of development 
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when Western culture from Egypt to the present 
can be viewed in clear perspective alongside the 
life and thought of Asia in the three millennia 
since the Shang dynasty. 

Interchange of goods and ideas between Asia 
and Europe is millennia old. American Indian 
culture has Asiatic origins. There has been di- 
rect exchange between Asia and modern America 
for many profitable decades. From the East has 
come to us a rich legacy—paper, paper money, 
pottery, gunpowder, playing cards, silk, spices, 
and delicate products of artistic genius. To the 
East has gone much of our culture—medicine, 
modern firearms, railroads, movies, gasoline. The 
industrialization of Japan and China, the stir- 
rings of national feeling over the East, and the 
strains and disturbances in Oriental life which 
accompany adjustments to modern forms and 
concepts are symptoms of the infiltration of our 
ways into Eastern culture. These exchanges of 
the past are only a forerunner of increased cul- 
tural interdependence in the future. The rich- 
ness of human experience in both Occident and 
Orient will be further increased by the merging 
of these iwo strong streams of culture. Trade, 
reciprocal exchange of ideas, new combinations 
of human institutions—all these are a part of our 
“wave of the future.” 

In the Light of These Facts American Educa- 
tion Has an Emergency Responsibility. The wis- 
dom of American action in the Pacific area of 
world affairs, as has been said, depends upon the 
insight and friendly understanding of the Ameri- 
can people. Determination of policy in a democ- 
racy rests upon popular consent. Continued 
ignorance of Asia, countenancing unwise im- 
perialism, selfish opportunism, or impractical 
sentimentality, could be the undoing of our 
democracy at home. As peace is itself indivisible 
for the earth, so our policies of government could 
not long remain unwise abroad and wise at home. 

Today the great communication agencies of 
adult America inform all who will read and listen 
of current affairs in the Pacific and the China 
Sea. News broadcasts and commentaries, news- 
papers and pamphlets and books, lectures and 
discussions and public forums all combine to 
overcome a revealed deficiency in our education 
for effective action in world affairs. American 
scholars and specialists in matters of the Far East 
share in the formulation of national policy, carry 
on such researches as the war does not prevent, 
and educate a growing group of young men and 
women in college and university centers. All these 
activities are now of critical importance. But they 


are not enough! American democracy is guided 
not alone by the headlines of the day nor auto- 
matically by the researches of scholars. It is 
guided by the information and outlook and at- 
titudes of the people as a whole—of that great 
majority for whom the public schools, elementary 
and secondary, are a paramount educational in- 
fluence. Between the scholars on the one hand 
and the necessarily hurried cramming process 
of adult education on the other, there is today 
a clear and certain responsibility for America’s 
schools. 

For immediate use and for wise long-range ac- 
tion, the nation’s schools and colleges must pro- 
vide increased instruction in an area of living 
long neglected. In the past we have relied heavily 
on educational attention to the threads of his- 
torical and cultural heritage which tie us to Eu- 
rope, and to the distinctive characteristics of our 
own national life. We must now deal also not 
only with direct American stakes in the Orient 
but with the inherent qualities and processes of 
eastern living. They condition the welfare of 
both East and West for today and tomorrow. 

American Colleges Must Provide Trained 
Leadership for Far East Relations. From colleges 
and universities must come an increasing group 
of men and women who, in public service or in 
positions of personal influence, are informed and 
alert in respect to the Far East. To discharge this 
responsibility, well-qualified institutions of higher 
learning must support research activities and pro- 
vide instruction by which promising students may 
acquire the languages and learning of the Orient. 
The curriculum in general education for all who 
go to college must give increased attention to the 
East, its distinctive cultures, its problems, its 
relations to world order. Only through such 
means can come the reorientation of American 
thinking which events of the present and pros- 
pects for the future require of us. 

In the training of teachers capable of effective 
instruction in matters critical to American s0- 
ciety, the Far East can not be ignored. The aca- 
demic instruction given prospective teachers must 
include the Far East within its purview. The 
professional education of teachers, especially of 
teachers of the social studies, must give attention 
to methods and materials of Far Eastern study 
appropriate for the civic education program of 
the schools. 

The Schools Must Build Public Understanding 
of the Far East. We believe it to be a basic under- 
standing and appreciation which penetrates be- 
low the headline level and deals with critical fac- 
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tors in Far Eastern affairs as seen in long-range 
perspective. Undue sentimentality as well as over- 
wrought hysteria are alien to civic education and 
inimical to wise civic action. A task of the schools 
is to equip citizens with such understandings and 
appreciations of the Far East as will guide clear 
public thinking. 

In schools today there is very little instruction 
about the Far East. A little geography of Asia 
in the elementary school, short bits of instruction 
about China and Japan for some junior high 
school pupils, and a few brief mentions of con- 
tacts of East and West in crowded courses in 
history—these constitute the ordinary American 
school’s present and inadequate contribution to 
clear thinking about the Far East. 

Secondary schools which are able to offer elec- 
tive courses in social studies or literature may 
wisely develop special courses dealing with the 
Far East. Such courses are not uncommon today 
in schools on the Pacific Coast. Special elective 
courses are not likely to reach large numbers of 
pupils, but they may well serve as try-out experi- 
ences for pupils considering college specialization 
in Far Eastern studies. Of even more importance 
in reaching all pupils are possibilities for in- 
creased study of the Far East in courses now 
widely offered in world history and American 
history. In these courses materials on the history 
of the Far East, on relations of East and West, 
and on United States foreign policy in Asiatic 
affairs have legitimate place. 

The inclusion of these materials is so important 
as background for civic action as to warrant re- 
duction of emphasis on matters traditionally 
cherished in the history courses. Topics or units 
of work may also be inserted in other phases 
of the school curriculum. Among the promising 
possibilities are units on the geography of the 
Pacific and on our economic relations with East 
Asia suitable for courses in economic geography; 
the comparative study of Oriental and Occidental 
institutions in classes in Modern Problems; the 
elementary analysis of Chinese writing in courses 
in general language. Literary masterpieces of the 
East may be studied in connection with world 
literature, and the arts of the East may appear 
in the art-appreciation programs of American 
schools. 

In current-events periods the background of 
current affairs may wisely call for study of such 
topics as the history of Singapore, the develop- 
ment of the Burma Road and of Asiatic trans- 


portation systems, the remarkable reorganization 
of Chinese industry and education after trek to 
the West, the major strengths and weaknesses 
of Japan, the complex of colonial policies in 
Southeast Asia. Beyond the formal curriculum 
are extensive possibilities for instruction about 
the Far East. Assembly programs devoted to vari- 
ous phases of Asiatic life are feasible in most 
schools. The cultural background of Oriental 
children now in American schools should be 
drawn out and utilized as an educational asset. 
Exhibits of the arts and products of the East, 
of diagrams and charts and condensations of per- 
tinent data, of pictorial and strategic maps may 
contribute to increased understanding. The in- 
service training of teachers through short-term 
classes, institutes, and forums devoted to Far 
Eastern affairs must parallel the development 
of a suitable program of instruction for pupils. 
Only through such extensive activities as these 
can schools of today keep abreast of the responsi- 
bilities in civic education which events have 
forced on the nation. 

The Time Has Come for Wise Educational 
Action. The alert educational institution, sensi- 
tive to the widening scope of American horizons 
and to the increased intermingling of Orient and 
Occident within a world-wide pattern of living, 
will discover many avenues of readjustment by 
which increased instruction in Far Eastern af- 
fairs may be afforded to all pupils. To such an 
end, we urge upon teachers and administrators, 
not hasty and hysterical action in these trying 
months, but calm and judicious effort toward a 
new synchronization of school and society, of 
curriculum and social trends. The war will not be 
won nor the peace perfected in a day; neither will 
the soundest basis and program of instruction 
about the Far East be easily or readily apparent. 
Only by careful try-out and tested experience can 
we finally determine the best means of acquaint- 
ing American citizens with the Far East. But it 
is now late time to begin the task, time to set 
in motion in every school and college in the land 
an initiatory self-scrutiny and a beginning of 
thoughtful action in improved education about 
Eastern Asia. 

The East and the West have met. They must 
live together in war and in peace. American citi- 
zens, with the welfare of their own country and 
the fate of the democratic process in their hands, 
must know and understand the East that they 
may wisely act. 





History Drill Can Be Fun 


Eleanor I. Hawkins 








tivity; and for reviewing historical names, 

dates, and events, it is usually horribly 
dull. Teachers admit that drill is dull, but they 
use it because they find it the best method for 
securing pupil retention of significant facts. 
There is no reason, however, for drill to remain 
a humdrum mechanical activity. Drill can be 
enlivened, pepped up, made into a game. Pupils 
will then reverse their attitude toward drill and 
actually look forward to drill day. 


Poss: is not entertaining in any ac- 


THE STRING GAME 


SPIRITED way to review historical dates, 
usually the dullest of the dull reviews, uti- 

lizes the string device. Equipment is simple and 
inexpensive, and consists of a twenty-foot piece of 
grocery string and forty or fifty pieces of colored 
yarn about one foot long. The string is stretched 
across the front of the classroom to represent the 
unit of time the review covers. Knots tied at one- 
foot intervals serve as markers to scale off the 
years. The long string can represent any period 
of time. If the string were twenty feet long and 
if the time reviewed were from 1607 to 1941, 
each one-foot interval would represent 16.7 years. 
If the unit of time were from 1776 to 1812, the 
one-foot interval would correspond to 1.8 years. 
While the long string stretched across the front 
of the room represents time, each short piece of 
colored yarn represents an event. Yellow yarn 
can be used to represent internal improvements, 
orange yarn for treaties, red yarn for wars, blue 
yarn for inventions, and so forth. Particular 
colors for designated events facilitate recognition 
of the event after it has been located on the 
string. The teacher specifies the event to be 
located. He begins by asking crucial dates which 
most of the class is likely to know so that a 





, 





Many devices can relieve monotony and enliven 
learning procedures. The author, who wrote this 
article while a student at the University of Minnesota, 
acknowledges indebtedness to Mr. George McCune’s 
teaching in the University of Minnesota High School. 








framework of events is established into which the 
less well-known events can be fitted. The teacher 
asks the pupils to locate events until the entire 
period has been reviewed. 

The string device gives variety to drill exercises 
by using an activity response instead of the usual 
spoken response. It is flexible. Tasks can be 
geared to the ability of every pupil. It teaches 
the relationship between historical dates by giv- 
ing picture imagery to the time concept. The 
pupils can see with their eyes that on a scale in 
which one foot represents 16.7 years, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Ratification of the 
Constitution are ten inches apart. Seeing time 
relationship gives concreteness which the spoken 
word can not give. The string device gives an 
overview picture of long periods of history and 
breaks down the artificial barriers which the 
unit plan of study creates. It is also inexpensive 
and easily duplicated for home study. 


THE Quiz PROGRAM 


UIZ programs are as popular in the class- 
room as with the radio audience. The 
classroom adaptation of the quiz program 

can be in the form of a “Who Am I?” game. The 
quiz device interjects enthusiasm into a review of 
historical personalities. The teacher or the pupils 
prepare cards; on each are written four hints con- 
cerning the identity of a historical character. 
The hints begin with broad, general statements 
and become specific by the fourth hint. The 
class can be divided into teams with the boys 
on one team and the girls on the other. Each 
team is given a question and a hint. Any mem- 
ber of the team may volunteer a guess. If the 
team correctly answers the identity of the “Who 
Am I?” character after the first hint, the team 
receives twenty points; fifteen points after the 
second hint, ten points after the third hint, and 
five points after the fourth and last hint. A 
cumulative record of the scores of both the teams 
can be kept for the semester. 

The following two examples illustrate the 
type of “Who Am I?” questions which are ap- 
propriate for eighth-grade pupils. 
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Who Am I? Answer: Grover Cleveland 

First hint: I was called the “Man of Destiny.” During 
my political career my motto was: “A public office is a 
public trust.” 

Second hint: I was an advocate of tariff reduction, and I 
opposed the Wilson-Gorman tariff which became a law 
without my signature. 

Third hint: I was condemned by labor because I sent 
federal troops to break the Pullman strike in Chicago. 
Fourth hint: I was twice elected to the presidency, but 
I did not serve consecutive terms. I was the first Demo- 
crat to fill the presidential chair since the Civil War. 


Who Am I? Answer: Susan B. Anthony 

First hint: I was a “militant reformer” active in aboli- 
tionist, temperance, and suffrage movements. 

Second hint: I organized the first temperance society in 
New York City, but my more important work was con- 
nected with the suffrage movement. 

Third hint: I became the butt of endless ridicule by 
appearing in public in bloomers and short skirts. I was 
twice arrested for non-legal voting. 

Fourth hint: I was called the “Joan of Arc” of the Suffrage 
Movement. The nineteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, giving women the vote, was named for me. 
Another variation of the device, and one which 

makes for greater participation by students, is 

one in which the teacher writes the names of 
five historical characters on the board. While 

a pupil who has been chosen “it” goes out of the 

room, the class selects one character. The pupil 


who is “it” returns to the room and calls on 


” 


it 
members of the class for clues as to his identity. 
Each pupil tries to make his hint vague, because 
if he betrays the answer he becomes “‘it.” 

The hint device has several advantages. It is 
snappy. It keeps the whole class on its toes by 
the element of competition between the teams. 
It includes every member of the class by having 
each give a hint. It challenges the pupils to give 
well-thought-out hints which do not betray 
answers. It stimulates pupils to scout around 
for unfamiliar facts about historical personalities 
which they can use in their hints. 


A Yes-or-No GAME 


HE device for reviewing historical events 

has not quite the punch of the other two 
devices, but nonetheless it is a vast improvement 
over routine review. In this device the pupil who 
is “it” asks the questions. While the pupil who is 
“it” is out of the room, the class selects an event, 
for example, the sinking of the “Maine.” The 
pupil returns to the room and asks questions to 


which only “yes” or “no” answers are given by 
the pupils. This makes it necessary for the pupil 
who is “it” to ask a battery of questions before 
he is able to solve the riddle of his identity. His 
questions proceed thus: Am I a treaty? a law? 
a slogan? a literary production? an economic, 
social, or cultural movement? a war? an incident? 
When he learns the type of the event, he tries to 
establish the date. If he needs further informa- 
tion, he interrogates the class on the significance 
of the event. 

The question device has greater advantages for 
the teacher than it has for the student. It offers 
an opportunity for the teacher to evaluate the 
pupils on a task they perform infrequently—that 
is, asking a series of pertinent questions. The 
teacher can estimate from the questions the pupil 
asks—if they are direct and pertinent or circuitous 
and vague—the amount of information he has. 
Furthermore, teachers unconsciously slip into the 
habit of asking stereotyped questions, and pupils 
catch on to teachers’ question patterns and know 
what kind of question to be prepared for. Hear- 
ing students ask the questions helps the teacher 
to reconsider his own questions so that he will 
not fall into a pattern. 

The question device benefits the student who 
is “it” in that it gives him practice in framing 
pertinent questions. It teaches him how to pro- 
ceed from the general to the specific question. 
The question device includes all the members of 
the class because the slower pupils who are most 
inclined to be reticent will be the pupils who 
answer incorrectly, and thereby become “‘it.” 
The device is challenging to the bright pupils 
because they can reveal their intelligence by ask- 
ing shrewd questions. 


T IS not pretended that any of the devices 

described constitute anything but drill. Even 
drill in a dressed-up form will not result in un- 
derstanding nor insight—only in retention. Im- 
portant names, dates, and events are justifiable 
facts on which to use drill. When used, drill 
should be made interesting and lively. Dressed- 
up devices so camouflage drill that pupils are 
eager to play games and are almost unaware that 
they are reviewing historical facts. 








Superior Students 


Civic Education of 





Samuel Steinberg 














I‘AT is a superior student? For what 
shall we educate the superior stu- 
dent? Shall we segregate him? 

Let us first touch upon the qualities that are 
associated with superiority. Intellectual traits 
readily come to mind: (1) excellent memory, by 
which a sensitive and retentive cortical layer 
makes possible a highly serviceable mental filing 
system; (2) ability to discover hidden relations 
between facts and ideas filed away in memory, 
coupled with deftness in locating them by means 
of mental cross references; (3) an insatiable curi- 
osity that overflows to a vast miscellany of facts 
constituting a storehouse or reservoir into which 
the superior student dips to fashion analogies, 
derive abstractions, forge hypotheses; (4) restless 
mental activity that can only be tranquilized by 
feeding it new facts; new ideas serve to stoke the 
mind and keep the fires of reason burning 
brightly; (5) an impatience with dawdling, a dis- 
taste for drills or any form of intellectual marking 
time; the urge is ever onward and forward; (6) 
reasoning that is both analytic and synthetic. 
New generalizations are formed, sometimes so 
rapidly that the mind is much like a melting pot, 
forever melting down new ingredients without 
reaching the stage of being poured into a mold, 
remaining in a state of becoming that never 
quite congeals into being. 

But by the time young persons have reached 
the age of fifteen and sixteen, the intellectual 
differences between them become only one ele- 
ment in their personal relations. They associate 
and speak to one another on a far broader basis. 








We neglect our ablest students all too often, failing 
to stimulate them and failing to develop their capaci- 
ties for leadership. But what makes a student “su- 
perior’? And in what circumstances will he best de- 
velop his talents? These questions are considered by 
the head of the social studies department in the Sam- 
uel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn. 
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They make friends with regard not only to intel- 
lectual qualities but also those other elements 
of personality, such as companionability, loyalty, 
health, kindliness, and basic philosophy, all of 
which play an increasing part in social relations 
as we grow older. Thus we find that the students 
of any one high school are far more alike than 
they are unlike. And if, as some educators claim, 
the gifted students do not even speak the same 
language, it might be all the more obligatory for 
us to teach them the common language of hu- 
manity, for their own sakes as well as for that of 
the community. 


TESTS FOR SUPERIORITY 


R detecting general potential ability and 
for obtaining impersonal data which can be 
interpreted objectively, the IQ, in spite of its 
limitations, is a test. Since, however, compre- 
hension and acquisition of ideas depend so largely 
on ability to read, a standardized reading test is 
suggestive. Reliable information gathered from 
records and previous teachers also help. 

Before we translate the fact of difference into 
an administrative philosophy, we would do well 
to inquire into the causes of these differences. For 
practical purposes, the question comes down to 
the permanency of the IQ. A great deal of work 
has been done in this field since the last World 
War. Frank N. Freeman and Charles D. Flory 
in 1937, in a study of the permanency of the IQ, 
reported: “. . . it appears that . . . children of 
mediocre ability continue to advance intellec- 
tually during the period of later adolescence, as 
rapidly if not more rapidly than do bright chil- 
dren, and that they continue to advance to at 
least as late an age.””? Elsewhere Dr. Freeman says 
of this study: “the IQ is not completely constant. 
There is a certain amount of variation, and . .. 
this variation is considerable and becomes greater 





‘Frank N. Freeman and Charles D. Flory, Growth in 
Intellectual Ability as Measured by Repeated Tests, Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in Child Development 
(Washington: National Research Council, 1937), p. 93- 
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with the passage of time.”? On subsequent test- 
ing, changes up to fifteen or more points were 
found. Dr. Freeman adds that even if the 1Q 
were more constant it might only indicate that 
the environments were constant. 

Marked differences have been found between 
soldiers from Northern and Southern states, be- 
tween country and city children, between chil- 
dren from less favored and more favored areas 
of the same city, and between racial groups. At 
the State University of Iowa, Harold M. Skeels 
made a study of 147 foster children.* All had 
been adopted into superior homes. Their IQ’s 
were far superior to those of their natural parents 
because of better home, school, or institutional 
conditions. S. L. Pressey and Ruth Ralston show 
a decline in IQ due to long-time residence in 
institutions.* Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger’s 
study points to a loss of IQ of those living in dis- 
integrating environments.® In Parts I and II of 
the Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, G. R. Stoddard, 
Wellman, Speer, Burks, and Thorndike lend 
further testimony. All these studies show that 
what passes for mental endowment may be the 
result of social and economic conditions. Are we 
on firm ground when we select high IQ’s and 
bestow special treatment upon them? 

Assuming, however, that a combination of 
gauges will furnish a clue as to who the superior 
child is, there is the question: What ends can the 
social studies be made to serve? Excepting chil- 
dren who are gifted in music, the arts, and sci- 
ence, for whom special schools are to be recom- 
mended, the most important goal in the educa- 
tion of students of general superiority is executive 
leadership. The social studies with their emphasis 
on social communication—written and oral—are 
peculiarly fitted to develop the attributes of per- 
sonal contact leadership. What are they, specifi- 
cally? Leta S. Hollingworth provides the answer: 
“The executive leader is he who combines opti- 
mum intelligence with enthusiasm, generosity, 
cheerfulness, and other favorable temperamental 


* Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests: Their History, Prin- 
ciples, and Application (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, rev. ed., 
1939), P- 398. 

* Harold M. Skeels, “Mental Development of Children 
in Foster Homes,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, September, 1936, p. 91. 

*S. L. Pressey and Ruth Ralston, “The Relation of the 
General Intelligence of School Children to the Occupa- 
tion of their Fathers,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. III, 1919, p. 366. 

*H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, 
Twins: A Study of Heredity and Environment (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937). 


traits in the optimum degree. . . . Facility in han- 
dling people and getting their allegiance is due, 
therefore, to total personality, mental and physi- 
cal, of which intellect is but one determinant.”* 


THE CAsE. AGAINST SEGREGATION 


HAT does all this add up to for adminis- 

tration? Shall we segregate? The answer 
has already been implied in our definition of 
goals: homogeneous grouping is indicated for 
special talents and skills. For students of general 
superior ability, bearing in mind that personal- 
contact leadership is the major goal, heterogene- 
ous grouping is indicated.’ “Superiority and sub- 
ordination constitute the sociological expression 
of psychological differences in human beings, and 
wherever these are associated, there they appear 
in a more or less pronounced form. This relation- 
ship between the superior and inferior assumes 
oftentimes the appearance of the one-sided opera- 
tion. It seems as if the superior exerts an influence 
which the inferior merely undergoes. But the lat- 
ter is by no means a purely passive agent. The 
subordinate in turn exerts an influence on the 
superior, and it is only by virtue of this interac- 
tion of the two that in the relationship the one 
takes the position of the leader and the other the 
position of the intelligent follower.”® 

If the school is to be a part of life, this interac- 
tion and association must come, not only in the 
lunchroom and on the playing field, but in every 
single classroom and activity in the school. Simi- 
larly, students must learn how to choose leaders 
democratically and wisely, and must learn how 
to follow these leaders. Segregating the superiors 
from the subordinates scarcely meets the obvious 
need. Leadership and the ability to follow one’s 
own elected leaders can not be taught vicariously; 
it must grow from life. 

Our better studerts should develop a tolerance 
toward the slower student, a desire to help for 
the common good, an appreciation of the oft- 
times stumbling character of the democratic proc- 
ess, a knowledge of the infinite variations in hu- 
man personalities, and a skill in living with, 
adjusting to, and progressing with heterogeneous 
groups which is basically the democratic way. 


*Leta S. Hollingworth, Special Talents and Defects 
(New York: Macmillan, 1923), p. 195. See also her “What 
We Know About the Early Selection and Training of 
Leaders,” Teachers College Record, XL:575-92, April, 1939. 

*Rufus MacKay Hartill, Homogeneous Groupings as a 
Policy in the Elementary Schools in New York City (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936). 

® George Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig: Duncker and Ham- 
blot, 1908), p. 68f. 





War News: Materials for Teaching 
Critical Thinking 


G. H. McCune and H. T. Morse 








N HIS radio address to the nation on Tues- 
day evening, December g, President Roose- 
velt said: “Most earnestly I urge my country- 

men to reject all rumors. These ugly little hints 
of complete disaster fly thick and fast in war- 
times. They have to be examined and appraised.” 
He called attention to statements “that are at- 
tributed to what they call ‘an authoritative 
source’,” and emphasized that the government 
would “not hide facts from the country if we 
know the facts and if the enemy will not be aided 
by their disclosure.” 

President Roosevelt’s speech is a direct chal- 
lenge to the social studies teacher. A good teacher 
will not sidestep discussion of war news in its 
proper relationship to the regular activities of 
the classroom. Of what real value is war news 
in the classroom? Are there any permanent val- 
ues to be derived from regular use of war news 
in periodicals and newspapers? The answer is 
“No” if the discussion centers around immediate 
events and “news” per se. The answer is “Yes” 
if the teacher makes use of the ephemeral fea- 
tures of the news to develop and reinforce perma- 
nent learnings. These would include such critical 
skills as evaluation of the relative merit of re- 
ported sources of the news; discrimination be- 
tween reports based on verifiable fact, rumor, or 
opinion; and degree of probability of truth in 
claims officially made by belligerents. In this 
manner social studies teachers can make at least 
three direct contributions. They can act as prime 
movers in minimizing the effect of malevolent 








Even under wartime “censorship” it is likely that 
newspapers will publish the daily communiqués of 
our enemies and allies. These provide opportunity, 
and some necessity, for critical study of the sources 
of information. Suggestions for such study are offered 
by an associate professor of education and an instruc- 
tor in social studies in the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. 


rumors carelessly printed or spoken. They can 
guide their students in learning about the prog- 
ress of the war. They can promote the develop- 
ment of desirable and permanent skills and 
mental abilities in the social studies. 


MERICAN newspapers today face a difficult 
situation. If they conform strictly to the 
President’s request, they would print only authen- 
tic communiqués and reports officially confirmed. 
While these reports may be intensely interesting, 
an examination of what has been published up 
to mid-January shows that much colorful detail 
has been omitted. The dissatisfaction resulting 
from reading news of this type would probably 
in time diminish newspaper circulation. An ex- 
treme course of action would be to play up the 
sensational aspects of confirmed reports as well as 
unconfirmed reports that are not necessarily dam- 
aging to national interests, to boost circulation. 
What are the newspapers doing to conform 
with the spirit of the President’s request and at 
the same time to give their readers interesting 
reports? An examination of issues of representa- 
tive newspapers would indicate that some papers 
are being cautious by quoting mostly from official 
sources. But even careful publishers in the ab- 
sence of verified reports print unconfirmed news 
from unofficial sources to “fill in the gaps.” 


OST newspapers provide the reader with 
clues to the sources from which much of 

their news is derived. The first step for the dis- 
criminating reader in evaluating the relative 
merit of the newspaper’s sources is to take notice 
of these clues. A second step for the discriminat- 
ing reader would be to apply the process of his- 
torical criticism to the sources. This involves 
asking such questions as: Is the source of the 
news a specific person or agency? Does the person 
or agency occupy a responsible position with au- 
thority to speak? Does the person or agency serve 
any special interests? A third step would be to 
check the degree of probability of truth in ru- 
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mors and even in official claims. A. F. Pollard 
during the first World War cogently pointed out 
that many claims could be checked and proved 
untrue by reference to such common classroom 
tools as an almanac and an atlas. As an illustra- 
tion he showed that the presence of a large body 
of Russian troops in England in 1915 was a 
physical impossibility because of the distance 
from Archangel; the lack of adequate shipping; 
and the fact that not enough time had elapsed 
for the voyage. 

In utilizing newspaper materials in the social 
studies classroom the teacher must be aware that 
the recognition of the clues to the sources of in- 
formation is only the beginning of a critical ap- 
praisal of the news. Pupils can be taught to probe 
deeper and to raise the basic question: ‘““How do 
we know?” 

In the newspaper excerpts below the phrases 
underlined are typical examples of the phrases 
used by the press and radio. These phrases, nine- 
teen in number, have been organized in a rough 
sequence from top to bottom. No. 1 is probably 
the best example of a statement that could be 
verified and No. 19 is probably the most difficult 
to verify as to source. The difference between 
No. 1 and No. 19 is readily apparent, but on the 
roughly arranged scale more subtle distinctions 
could be made by pupils trained in historical 
study. 


ACK of space prohibits the inclusion here of 
specific examples of types and pencil-and- 
paper tests applicable to classroom situations. 
In the National Council for the Social Studies’ 
Bulletin No. 15, Selected Items for the Testing 
of Study Skills, * sections as: Section D, “Degrees 
of Difficulty in Proof”; Section L, “Discrimina- 
tion between Statements of Fact and Statements 
of Opinion”; Section Q, “Evaluation of Sources”; 
Section R, “Analysis of Conflicting Statements”; 
Section S, “Ability to Draw Inferences”’; and 
Section T, “Critical Evaluation,” will give teach- 


*A. F. Pollard, “Rumour and Historical Science,” 
Contemporary Review, March, 1915. The author of this 
article read it as a presidential address to the British His- 
torical Association, January, 1915. See also in this connec- 
tion, Lucy M. Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian 
(New York: Oxford, 1923), Chapters V, VIII, and IX. 
Another pertinent article is O. G. Villard, “The Press as 
Affected by War,” in the Review of Reviews for January, 
1915. Henry Johnson’s “Treatment of Current Events” in 
Teaching of History (New York: Macmillan a 
1940), Chapter XVI is most helpful. dl 

*Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune,” Selected 
Items for the Testing of Study Skills (Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1940), Bulletin No. 
15. 


ers ideas and suggestions for the construction of 
test exercises on such material as that below. 


A. Identified accounts. These sources are specific. 
If it were possible these sources could be con- 
tacted and the reports checked. 

1. “The German High Command issued the following 
communiqué today:” (There follows the exact text of the 


communiqué.) See especially page two of the New York 
Times for examples. 





2. “A German commerce raider has been sunk some- 
where in the South Atlantic . . . the Admiralty announced 
tonight.” 

3. “Navy communiqué No. 5 told of the likely defeat of 
the small Guam garrison. .. .” 

4. “Admiral Thos. C. Hart, commander-in-chief of the 
United States Asiatic Fleet, declared that... .” 

5. “Marshall Pétain . . . has received an annuity of 
600 pounds regularly from England despite wartime regu- 
lations . . . Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said today.” 








6. “Manila—AP—The Philippine army wiped out Japa- 
nese forces which had gained a foothold on Western Luzon 
Island Saturday... .” 

7. News articles signed by special correspondents, such 
as Leland Stowe, Craig Thompson, Bertram Hulen, and 
Edgar Mowrer. 


B. Identified only by location. 


8. “A Soviet information bureau broadcast heard in 
New York said... .” 





g. “On the fighting front, masses of Red reserves were 
reported in Soviet advices to have broken through Nazi 
siege lines. . . .” 


10. “High London quarters said today... .” 
11. “Rome declared yesterday ... .” 





C. Unidentified. These sources are generalized 
to the extent that it would be impossible to con- 
tact them for the purpose of verifying the reports. 


12. “President Roosevelt was described by informed 
Democrats as... .” 


13. “Italian and German circles said unofficially that the 
attitude of Rome and Berlin for the present would be one 
of watchful waiting.” 





14. “A military commentator on the Moscow radio 
announced that... .” 





15. “Reliable information indicates that... . 





16. “Unconfirmed reports said... . 


17. “That is the consensus in the best informed quarters 
here.” 





18. “It is very intelligent speculation—something that 
is certain to come sooner or later.” 





ig. “Apparently inspired reports of the prospective pact 
brought this comment from an authoritative inform- 
ant.... 














History: a Study of the Past or 


the Present? 


Sylvester John Hemleben 
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MONG the many recent and fashionable 
trends in the teaching and writing of 
history are a few which must worry 

teachers who desire to give students a proper 
understanding of the past. In former days teach- 
ers were, to be sure, somewhat harried by kalei- 
doscopic changes in teaching methodology. Yet, 
while they accommodated their classroom work 
to the topic, source, or project method, as popu- 
larity of the moment demanded, while they de- 
voted precious hours to the socialized recitation 
when it was in its heyday, while they patiently 
gave achievement tests when that was “the thing 
to do,” they nevertheless had a certain comfort- 
able feeling that no matter in what way they 
presented the subject, they were still teaching his- 
tory. This solace now seems about to be denied. 

No longer is it merely a question of change in 
methods of teaching. New trends have developed 
in the treatment of subject matter: a decided 
emphasis on the recent periods, a teaching of 
history in the light of today, a reading into the 
past of contemporary ideas and ideals, and a 
stressing only of those historical facts that are of 
particular interest to ourselves at the moment. 
Although these tendencies are by no means 
novel, recent years have witnessed such an 
acceleration that the past is being taken out of 
history. So extensive has been the change that 
in many places history teachers are finding them- 
selves no longer teaching history, but rather the 
“social studies” or problems and aspects of the 
present day. 




















Does emphasis on present problems necessarily dis- 
tort the essential truth of history? Is study of problems 
of little importance to pupils who in adult life will 
face an entirely different set of issues? Have historians 
distorted social studies less than “specialists in educa- 
tional science”? Dr. Hemleben is head of the depart- 
ment of history and social studies in the School of 
Education, Fordham University. 


Rt 


Under the influence of this new emphasis in 
the social studies, we, instead of trying to present 
history as it actually unfolded, find ourselves 
starting with the present and asking, “What, 
today, are the problems to be solved? What are 
the political, economic, and social dangers in 
contemporary society?” Then we may ask, “How 
did these problems arise?” and look to history 
for the answer. In the classroom we stress the 
particular backgrounds of those problems which 
we have selected for consideration. Historical 
materials are selected in the light of our inter- 
ests of the moment. The claim is made, of course, 
that historical instruction must be revamped to 
fit the needs of the modern child. Curriculum 
makers and course revisers have with great en- 
thusiasm taken the so-called social sciences to 
their pedagogic bosoms. These subjects, it is said, 
hold the keys to an understanding of the con- 
temporary world. History, which many old- 
fashioned educators once thought was an ad- 
mirable aid in making the world somewhat 
intelligible to each rising generation, now finds 
its place undermined by new courses which, it is 
believed, can be much more effective. History 
has even lost its separate identity. It now be- 
comes the servant of the social studies, having 
merely the function of supplying them with the 
necessary historical backgrounds. This  sub- 
ordinate task is still in some cases considered 
unavoidable, yet something to be done and over 
with as soon as possible. 

When history is compelled to serve so largely 
the purpose of helping the “sciences” of eco- 
nomics, government, and sociology to solve con- 
temporary problems, or try to solve them, major 
attention is, of course, devoted to those institu- 
tions, historical facts, and phases of society that 
tend to explain present conditions. History at the 
hands of contemporary curriculum makers thus 
finds itself magnifying the origins of present 
situations with an accompanying loss of histori- 
cal perspective. At the hands of its new masters, 
history has become hardly recognizable as history 
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at all. The new cult claims that the school now 
prepares the child to solve problems of life 
which puzzle the ablest statesmen and _best- 
informed thinkers. 


QUESTIONS OF ULTIMATE USEFULNESS 


ITH the theory of special skills rather 

than general skills in the ascendancy, the 
consequent narrowing of the field to a considera- 
tion of specific problems in a particular environ- 
ment is a logical result, but it can not help occur- 
ring to the teacher that the child trained to face 
a given situation in 1942 may in the future find 
himself grappling with new and unforseen prob- 
lems for which his specialized skills will be 
entirely inadequate. By attempting to make his- 
tory practical, that is, practical for the moment, 
are we not making it impractical for an unpre- 
dictable future? In approaching school work 
from a utilitarian point of view, the utilitarians 
defeat their own purposes. In the study of civili- 
zation the whole story of what man has thought 
and wrought should be presented, if only on the 
ground that this offers a richer background and 
may well be more utilitarian in providing young 
people with background for problems that are 
now unknown as well as for the study of Current 
Events and Modern Problems now prominent in 
the social studies program. 

This very engrossing interest in our own times 
and institutions is clearly reflected in our text- 
books and courses of study. The high school 
curriculum has already dropped ancient history 
save for a few students who prepare for Eastern 
colleges, though ancient and medieval history 
are often surveyed together in a one-year course. 
Frequently ancient and medieval history are 
even combined with modern history in a one- 
year survey of “world history” in which the 
emphasis is usually on the modern rather than 
the early period, or in which the story of an- 
tiquity is reduced to a mere introductory chapter 
in a modern history textbook. Within modern 
history courses themselves this tendency to give 
increasing attention to the recent past can be 
seen in full operation. Most of the time is given 
to the last century and a half. In American 
history this trend is perhaps even more evident. 
High schools are now apportioning from one- 
half to two-thirds of this course to a consideration 
of the last seventy years, throwing the first two 
hundred and fifty into a relatively unimportant 
position. Everywhere the fashion seems to be to 
stress the contemporary rather than to give 
proper emphasis to all that preceded. 


HIS is just as unwarranted as if in our edu- 
B peerens system we were to regard the senior 
in college, in his physical and mental make-up, 
as largely the product only of his junior year. 
An educator would be horrified at the thought 
that sophomore work should be considered of 
minor importance and the experiences and know!- 
edge acquired in freshman preparation of still 
less significance. No educator would hold that the 
work of high school, the “middle ages” of edu- 
cation, as it were, had contributed little of im- 
portance to the general development of the young 
man. It would certainly be considered absurd to 
say that the beginnings of a child’s development, 
the experiences and early attitudes acquired, had 
little direct relation and influence in shaping the 
finished product. The educator realizes only too 
well that the early adventures in life, not only 
of grade school but of pre-school years, are of 
great, even primary importance in the develop- 
ment of the individual. To relegate those years 
to a place of unimportance merely because they 
are more distant in time than junior or senior 
college years would be folly. Yet we are doing 
a similar thing in history when we attempt to 
isolate the last few years of the development of 
our civilization by giving attention only to the 
very recent background in the belief that man’s 
experiences and achievements of the early modern 
period are of little importance, that those of the 
middle ages are of still less significance, while 
those of ancient times have almost no influence 
upon the development of present civilization. 


DIsTORTION OF FACT 


HE present school of historians, it may be 
"Looe is overimpressed with recent and 
perhaps quite temporary developments, and is 
attaching to related past events a significance 
quite out of keeping with their importance in 
their own context. This concern with the pres- 
ent, accompanied sometimes by a feeling that 
what we have is best simply because we have it, 
is affecting the writing as well as the teaching of 
history. The subject matter must, it seems, be 
retold by giving “emphasis to those factors in 
our development which appeal to us as most 
vital from the standpoint of today.” Owing to a 
twentieth-century absorption in economic activi- 
ties, for instance, we tend to place undue empha- 
sis on this particular factor throughout historical 
development. Such an interpretation presents an 
untrue—because incomplete—picture. 

Overemphasis in our textbooks on economic 
forces usually does not allow time ana space for 
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adequate treatment of such other factors as the 
cultural achievements of mankind, although it 
should be noted that an attempt to strike a better 
balance is discernible in recent works. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of stated objectives, such attempts 
usually consist merely in the addition of a few 
chapters devoted to cultural history, or even a 
few pages at the end of each chapter. The subject 
seems still to be treated as political history in- 
terpreted largely from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic motivation. Are historians merely paying 
lip service to the integration of cultural elements 
in history? 

Our concern with present matters has the addi- 
tional disadvantage of enlarging attention to the 
antecedents of some contemporary institutions 
and of giving what may be undue stress to devel- 
opments that appear to have produced present 
problems. Motivated perhaps largely by our own 
interest in trends towards centralization through 
economic and social legislation and the part 
played by the Supreme Court in this regard, we 
now tend to place an excessive emphasis on the 
steps by which the power and prestige of the 
Court have been built. 


E READ the past through spectacles of 

the present and credit former generations 
with aspirations which they may never have had, 
which are ours rather than theirs. This is such a 
human frailty that, while we readily recognize 
the error in the older historians, we sometimes 
fail to realize that those of our own day may be 
committing a similar offense. A generation en- 
gaged in viewing the endeavors of the past as 
leading towards its own activities or accomplish- 
ments has welcomed the evolutionary conception 
of history with open arms. To the “evolutionist” 
the record of mankind becomes a veritable march 
of progress in the direction of “goals.” In truth, 
the development of civilization does not signify 
constant advance but may well allow for retro- 
gression, and in the broad sense of the term may 
have no place for “goals.” When the subject is 
interpreted from the standpoint of steady prog- 
ress and goals that we have reached or hope to 
reach, there may easily be ascribed to men of the 
past, ideals and ideas of which they were possibly 
unaware. The student of the post-war period was 
inclined to see European history as an evolution 
towards democracy. Units of study in secondary 
school work were reshaped to point to this goal. 
Perhaps the fashion of the future will dictate an 
interpretation of the past as an ever-advancing 
series of achievements in man’s deliberate attempt 


to reach the goal of social and economic justice. 

A corollary of viewing the subject from the 
standpoint of present goals is that of judging the 
past by modern standards. To evaluate medieval 
economic life, the comforts and happiness of 
medieval man, by the standards of our modern 
industrialized society is certainly not offering a 
true representation of history. Because our life 
is complex, that which is simple need not be 
primitive or crude. Because we have become 
attached to “things,” a generation possessing few 
things need not be poverty-stricken. Because we 
have made wealth synonymous with happiness, 
an age with little gold or silver need not be un- 
happy. 

Today, when teaching and even historical writ- 
ing are so thoroughly under the dominance of 
the “present,” we all the more readily fall victim 
to this error of reading into the past our own 
ideas, attitudes, and conceptions, judging that 
evil which would seem an evil to us, that good 
which would be a good according to our stand- 
ards, without proper regard for the standards of 
the times in which the events took place. 


Wuo SHALL DECIDE? 


ISTORIANS recognize the difficulty of 

achieving historical mindedness. They ap- 
preciate that they must be ever on their guard not 
to read into the past ideas of their own day. The 
objective historian must put forth every effort 
to see the past as it really was and to approach 
the study not with the psychology of his own age 
but with earnest effort to interpret events ac- 
cording to the mental outlook of the people in 
the period he is considering. Both on account of 
his training and his knowledge of the subject 
he is at least partially able to cope with its in- 
herent difficulties. 

However, the guidance of the teaching of his 
subject in elementary and secondary schools has 
been largely taken away from him. New masters 
have come forward with a new selection and 
new emphasis in content. Professors of education 
have gained control of teacher training and in- 
culcated their ideas in the minds of young men 
and women who upon entering the profession 
have put into practice the theories they have 
learned. Only a courageous soul can now venture 
the opinion that the direction of the teaching of 
the subject should rightfully be placed in the 
hands of those who know history, that is, the 
historians themselves, rather than in the hands 
of so-called educational experts, some of whom 
have but a nodding acquaintance with Clio. 
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Notes and News 








National Council at San Francisco 


In connection with the convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
at San Francisco, the National Council for the 
Social Studies will hold an all-day meeting on 
Saturday, February 21. There will be three ses- 
sions, all at the Hotel Clift, with program as fol- 
lows: 


9:30 to 11:30 a.m. Delphian Room 
Chairman: James A. Baldwin, University of Texas. 
“The Role of the Social Studies Teacher in Time of 

War,” Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University. 
“Social Education for Today's Citizens,” Roy A. Price, 
Syracuse University. ; 


12:00 to 1:45 p.m. Roof Lounge 
Chairman: F. Melvyn Lawson, Sacramento High School. 
“The War in the Pacific,” John H. Oakie, Secretary, 

San Francisco Bay Region Division, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 


2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Delphian Room 
Chairman: I. James Quillen, Stanford University. 
“Social Education for Adolescents During the War Crisis: 

A Report by the Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion,” Grayson N. Kefauver, Lavone Hanna, and 
Edward Krug, Stanford University. 

Luncheon tickets should be reserved in advance, Send 
remittance ($1.40 per plate, including tax and tip) with 
reservation, not later than February 18, to Richard I. 
Scollin, The Clift, San Francisco. 


Social Studies Organizations 


The Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers will meet at Frederick, 
Maryland, on April 24-25. 

Officers of state and local organizations of so- 
cial studies teachers for 1941-42, not previously 
reported in these columns, include: 


Long Island Social Studies Teachers Association: presi- 
dent, Robert Reid, Garden City High School; vice- 
presidents, Flora Gunnerson, Hempstead High School, 
and Gertrude Wetterauer, Hicksville High School; secre- 
tary, Eleanor Craw, Larkfield School, East Northport; 
treasurer, Bernard Braun, East Street School, Hicksville. 


Genesee-Finger Lakes Council for the Social Studies: 
president, Harvey J. Lockwood, Rochester; vice-president, 
Elizabeth Turner, Macedon; secretary-treasurer, Dorothea 
M. de Zafra, Rochester; program chairman, Loren Wool- 
ston, Rochester. 

Missouri Council for the Social Studies: president, 
Isabel §. Dolch, Central High School, St. Louis; vice- 
president, W. J. Hamilton, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, Ruth Spangberg, Central High 
School, St. Joseph; treasurer, V. Don Hudson, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. 





SocIAL EpucATION—Bound Volumes 


Bound volumes of SociaL EpucaTion for the 
years 1937 through i941 (one volume for each 
calendar year) are available from the business 
office, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington. 
The price is $3.50 per volume—postpaid when 
remittance accompanies order; otherwise ship- 
ping charges will be added. These volumes are 
made up entirely of unsoiled new copies and 
are attractively bound in sturdy maroon buck- 
ram. 

Subscribers wishing to bind their own copies 
may secure title pages for each volume free on 
request to the business office. 


On Teacher Selection 


Two approaches to the problem of selecting 
teaching candidates are evidenced in two recently 
published pamphlets which should be of special 
interest to prospective teachers: 

Willis E. Dugan and Horace T. Morse, So You Want to 
Teach? Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1941. 
48 p. 25 cents. 

David G. Ryans, Measuring the Intellectual and Cultural 
Backgrounds of Teaching Candidates. New York: Co- 
operative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, August, 
1941. 28 p. Free. 


The first is a guidebook to the teaching pro- 
fession, and so should help to facilitate self- 
selection by college students. It describes com- 
pactly the American school system and teaching 
profession and then analyzes employment oppor- 
tunities, ending with an enumeration of 14 
“points to remember in preparing for teaching 
as a career.” Several tables present data for the 
nation and for the state of Minnesota, with some 
attention to the special problems of the several 
subject fields. It is shown, for example, that dur- 
ing the 1930’s in Minnesota social studies replaced 
English as the teaching field most widely taught. 

The report by David Ryans is based on the 
second annual administration of the National 
Teacher Examinations, given last March. Exten- 
sive statistical summaries are given for the 4,718 
candidates who were examined. Evidence as to 
the validity of the examinations is given, and the 
hope is expressed that by their wider use in the 
future it will be possible to select abler teachers 
more objectively than is now the common prac- 
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tice. Among the many incidental findings of 
special interest to social studies teachers are these: 
(1) Although candidates holding master’s degrees 
exceeded those holding bachelor’s degrees by 
only a slight margin on the test as a whole, on 
that part of the test devoted to history and social 
studies the favorable effect of additional graduate 
work was marked. (2) Although the prospective 
social studies teachers as a group exceeded only 
two other categories in “reasoning ability,” they 
exceeded 16 of the 22 categories in “general cul- 
ture.” 


Studying America in Britain 

Leaders in British education for the past year 
have been particularly active in promoting the 
study of America in the schools of Great Britain. 
Some increase of attention has been accorded to 
Canada and Latin America, but most notable is 
the stimulus given to the study of the United 
States. 

The remarks of Ambassador Winant at a meet- 
ing of British teachers encouraging the movement 
were cited in this department last October. Other 
reports tell of the establishment of numerous 
“short courses for teachers dealing with various 
aspects of American life.” Of prime importance 
are the official memoranda of the English Board 
of Education and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. The former authority released a memoran- 
dum last July on “The Teaching of the History 
of the United States of America.” The Scottish 
memorandum, entitled “America and_ the 
Schools,” issued in November, is of particular 
interest to American social studies teachers be- 
cause it was written by Robert Macdonald. Mr. 
Macdonald spent the year 1938-39 in the United 
States surveying social studies instruction here, 
attending our educational conventions, and 
speaking on the program of the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

The Macdonald memorandum asks directly 
for “more attention to America” in the schools of 
Scotland. In addition to its specific curriculum 
suggestions for the several grade levels, it recom- 
mends (a) increased appropriations for the pur- 
chase of books about America, (b) activities to be 
undertaken by school clubs, and (c) measures 
needed to correct false impressions gained from 
the commercial cinema. Mr. Macdonald appends 
to his memorandum a well-selected bibliography 
and an able summary of what American schools 
teach. In the latter section he observes: “Formal 
Civics is taught to American children towards the 
end of the school courses. It is often a markedly 


unpopular subject, and Scottish children are 
very unlikely to respond better to its technicali- 
ties.” He stresses particularly the need and op- 
portunity for the study of American history. 

Publishers in Great Britain report greatly in- 
creased sales of books about the United States to 
lay adults as well as to schools. New books and 
pamphlets are appearing. One, a school history 
of the United States by Allan Nevins of Colum- 
bia University, was published last month by the 
Oxford University Press. 

The November issue of the English Journal 
of Education is a “Special American Number,” 
with eight articles, an editorial, and other special 
features designed to help British secondary school 
teachers interpret the United States and Canada 
to their pupils. One contributor deplores the 
scant knowledge about the United States pos- 
sessed by the educated Englishman, and adds: 
“Americans know far more about us; indeed they 
take a more world-wide view of history than prob- 
ably any other nation.” Copies of the Journal 
may be secured for 1s. 2d. by writing to 40 Walton 
Crescent, Oxford, England. 


College Board History Examinations 


Since the publication in the January number 
of SociAL EpucaTion of the “Proposed Revision 
of the Requirements for the College Entrance 
Examinations in History,” changes in admission 
requirements made by the colleges in the war 
emergency have made it necessary for the College 
Entrance Examination Board to withdraw the 
June, 1942, series of subject-matter examinations, 
including those in history. This year most of the 
colleges are directing their candidates to take the 
April tests instead of the June series of exami- 
nations. Just what course will be adopted in the 
future, it is impossible to say. 

Although reprints of the January article will 
be available to those teachers who request them, 
no further action will be taken for the present on 
the Report of the History Commission. 


On the War 


The January issue of Current History carries 
a review of our entry into the war by Alvin Adey, 
and a summary of “The Final Japanese-American 
Negotiations” by G. Nye Steiger, together with 
reprints of eleven of the important related docu- 
ments. As usual military and other developments 
around the world are reviewed. 

Vital Speeches, issued twice a month, is simi- 
larly valuable in reprinting important statements, 
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such as those by President Roosevelt (issues of 
December 1 and 15, January 1); Winston 
Churchill (December 1), Foreign Minister Togo 
(“The New Order in East Asia,” December 1); 
and Secretary Wickard (“Our Food Production 


Program,” January 1). 
On the Peace 


Professor Schmitt deals with some aspects of 
the post-war settlement in this issue. Hartley 
Grattan sounds “A Warning to the Peace Plan- 
ners” in the January Harpers, calling attention 
to the rapid industrial development of Canada, 
Australia, India, New Zealand, and China, and 
to resulting interests that may complicate the 
peace. 

Henry A. Wallace, in the January Atlantic, is 
similarly concerned with economic “Foundations 
of the Peace,” with avoidance of shortsighted 
“policies of isolation, high tariffs, unwise foreign 
loans, and high-pressure sales abroad.” He finds 
hope for “sensible cooperation” in the “ever 
normal granary principle,” applied on a world 
scale, and on the turning of increased production 
to the lifting of world standards of living. 


“Civilian Morale’ 


The December, 1941, issue of the Journal of 
Educational Sociology includes articles on “The 
Importance of Morale,” “Principles of Morale 
Building,” ‘““The Problem of Measuring Morale,” 
“The Morale Offensive Against the United 
States,” and “Danger Points on the Home Front.” 


Latin-American. Relations 


In the Twenty-Second Annual Report of the 
Director of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Stephen P. Duggan reports that 75 students 
from Latin America were brought to this coun- 
try in 1940 on fellowships, supplemented by 
travel grants from the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the State Department. For 1941-42 it was 
expected that 179 students from Latin-American 
countries would be studying in higher institutions 
in the United States, under Institute auspices. 
The new Roosevelt Fellowships, providing ex- 
change grants for one student from each Latin- 
American republic, and for twenty students from 
the United States, are described, and other fel- 
lowships are noted. Sixty-two American institu- 
tions of higher education are now teaching Portu- 


guese. 
The December, 1941, issue of Education is a 


“Pan-American Economics Number,” edited by 
Jesse S. Robinson. Cordell Hull contributes “The 
Significance of the Pan American Movement,” 
and L. S. Rowe “The Significance of the Inter- 
American International System.” Other articles 
treat Brazil, the Argentine, Chile, and Bolivia, 
“Latin America and Hemisphere Defense,” and 
other topics. 


“Common Ground” 


The winter, 1942, number of Common Ground 
includes, as always, articles on racial groups and 
Americanization in the United States. Thaddeus 
Bialek, in “This Man’s Army,” describes the 
mingling of many “nationalities” in our new 
army. Marie di Mario describes life in “Little 
Italys.” Floyd Tillery, in “The Breaking-In,” 
writes of owner “chiseling” on a cotton planta- 
tion. Robert L. Grimes comments on Latin- 
American relations in “Juan Q. Citizen Speaks 
His Piece.” Alan Cranston deals with the treat- 
ment of “ ‘Enemy Aliens’” in England and the 
United States. 


Negro History Week 


The annual observance of Negro History Week 
will occur February 8-15. It is sponsored by the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. In this connection it is pertinent to call 
attention to 


The Negro. A Selected List for School Libraries of Books 
by or about the Negro in Africa and America. Compiled 
by the Division of School Libraries. Revised and reprinted 
through the courtesy of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
Nashville, Tenn., State Department of Education, 1941. 
48 pp. Free. (Address the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago.) 


Recent Magazine Articles on 
Teaching the Social Studies 


Freeman, Bernice. “Propaganda and Teaching Current 
Events,” Georgia Education Journal, XXXV: 22, 26, 
go, December, 1941. Emphasizes critical thinking as a 
goal of instruction; suggests teaching techniques. 

Harper, Florence S. “Slow Learners Learn by Doing: 
Denver’s Program,” Clearing House: XVI: 223-27, De- 
cember, 1941. Community study. 

Hobbs, Stillman M. “The Rochester Unit on Social 
Change,” Clearing House, XVI: 203-06, December, 1941. 
A twelfth-grade unit, with community applications. 

Landis, Paul H. “A Sociological View of the Youth Prob- 
lem,” School Review XLIX: 737-43, December, 1941. 
Economic, moral, and marital problems, and their impli- 
cations, 

Lund, John. “Defense and America’s Children,” School 
Life, XXVII: 109-10. Especially care of children. 














Government Publications, 


and Pamphlets 


Ralph A. Brown 








AMPHLET distribution in this country has 
PP cond since the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope, and the most widely selling titles in the 
pamphlet field are those dealing with the war, 
according to information released by the Pam- 
phlet Distributing Company, of New York City. 
During the fifteen months ending in August, 
1941, 11 per cent of all pamphlets sold by the 
company deal with the present war; 9.8 per cent 
with democracy; 8 per cent with vocational guid- 
ance; and 7.5 per cent with national defense. It 
is reported that “University and college pam- 
phlets and those issued as parts of series found 
the greatest popularity.” However, no one or few 
pamphlet titles led others by any wide margin. 


United States Information Service 


For keeping up on the ever more complex struc- 
ture, functions, publications, and personnel of 
the federal government, teachers should become 
acquainted with the United States Information 
Service, attached to the executive office of the 
President in Washington. A large staff, headed 
by Miss Harriet Root, is maintained to meet the 
wide range and incredible volume of inquiries 
which come from teachers, students, and the 
public throughout the country. Your questions 
will always be answered by personal letter, fre- 
quently accompanied by free literature. 

The Information Service publishes the United 
States Government Manual three times each year. 
This is described as telling “the who, what, why, 
when, where, how of your government,” and 
may be obtained by sending 75 cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. A 
subscription, at $2.25 a year, entitles one to re- 
ceive each new edition as it appears. Every school 
library should subscribe, and many teachers will 
wish to do so. 


Bibliographical Aid 
A 176-page bulletin, Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials; A Selected and Annotated 
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List, by Martha C. Crigler, was issued in October 
by the Curriculum Laboratory of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. It is a substantially bound mimeographed 
bulletin and can be purchased for 70 cents. The 
Foreword notes that “no entry in this catalogue 
was included unless it was first received in our 
office and examined, catalogued and evaluated 
by at least one person.” 


Geography and Current Events 


The National Geographic Society publishes a 
weekly pamphlet of 12 pages called Geographic 
School Bulletins. This is issued 30 times during 
a school year and a teacher may receive all thirty 
issues for 25 cents. At least 25 per cent of each 
Bulletin is composed of photographs, with com- 
ments. The pictures and articles provide back- 
ground for current-events discussions, for history 
classes, or for use as background material in 
modern-problems courses. Each issue discusses 
five separate topics. The last two issues of 1941 
included: “Russia’s Rich Oil Reserves, Found 
from Volga to Pacific,” ““The Fate of Mandates 
after Twenty Years,” “U. S. Troops in Surinam 
Guard Important Sources of Bauxite,” and 
“India, a War Chest of the British Empire.” The 
first for 1942 includes attention to Japan and 
the ABCD powers in the Pacific. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Perhaps a majority of social studies teachers 
are familiar with the Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
For those who have not made their acquaintance, 
these are 32-page pamphlets issued at irregular 
intervals by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. School circula- 
tion is through the Silver Burdett Company. 
These pamphlets sell for 10 cents each, but there 
are several quantity and series prices which are 
lower than the cost of individual pamphlets. At 
present there are 46 pamphlets in print, with 
several others in preparation. 
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These pamphlets are well printed and are il- 
lustrated with adequate graphs and charts. Each 
contains a bibliography and sources of additional 
information. 

A list of the Public Affairs Pamphlets which 
deal with various phases of national defense, all 
published in 1941, will illustrate the scope of 
their offerings. 

This Problem of Food, by Jennie L. Rowntree. 
How Shall We Pay for Defense, by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
Defense and the Consumer, by the Institute for Consumer 

Education. 

Man Meets Job: How Uncle Sam Helps, by Philip S. 

Broughton. 

Labor in the Defense Crisis, by T. R. Carskadon. 
Guns, Planes, and Your Pocketbook, by Rolf Nugent. 
Better Nursing for America, by Beulah Amidon. 


The Far East 


Teachers who feel the need for more informa- 
tion on Far Eastern affairs will benefit from a sub- 
scription to the semi-monthly Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, published by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York. This publication would not be 
of much student use below the college level, but 
it does provide for the interested teacher a source 
of much important information. 

Many of the avenues of information suitable 
for the classroom or school library have been 
closed by the opening of hostilities between the 
United States and Japan. The following ma- 
terials, either free or inexpensive, are suggested 
to teachers who wish to build up their resourses: 


The Amazing Chinese. Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 25 cents. 

Children of China. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago. 
10 cents. Suitable for lower grades. 

China, Your Neighbor. China Institute in America, 119 
West 57th Street, New York. Free. 

Deadlock in China. American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, New York, 1940. 15 
cents. Good background material; suitable for teachers 
and better students on secondary level. 

Salient Facts About China. China Society of America, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Shadow Over Asia: The Rise of Militant Japan. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York, 1941. 
25 cents. Excellent for understanding of Japanese situa- 
tion prior to outbreak of war. Good high school students 
can handle this; poor readers find it hard going. A 
“must” for the teacher of current problems. 


“‘Headline Books” 


The last title listed above is one of the Head- 
line Books issued by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Among other titles of special pertinence are: 


The Struggle for World Order, by Vera Micheles Dean. 
Published last November, this deals with factors in 


post-war reconstruction, including the 1919 peace, mi- 
norities, resources, human welfare, the problem of 
Germany, and federal proposals, among others. 

In Quest of Empire: The Problem of Colonies, by Walter 
Consuelo Langsam. Published in 1939, and concerned 
chiefly with the German colonies, this pamphlet also 
treats the mandate system and bears on current issues 
of war and peace. 

The British Empire Under Fire, by James Frederick 
Green. Published in 1940, this pamphlet sketches the 
rise of the modern Empire, its organization, the war 
effort of the various dominions, and of India. 


The Headline Books are 96 pages in length, 
and cost 25 cents a copy. Suggested readings are 
listed at the end of each pamphlet. Orders for 
Headline Books from persons connected with 
elementary and secondary schools and teachers 
colleges should be sent to the Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 45 East 17th Street, New York, or to its 
branch offices in Chicago and San Francisco. 


Democracy 


The Oregon Committee for Implementing the 
Teaching of Democracy has issued Calling the 
Youth of the Nation, a condensation, prepared 
especially for high school juniors and seniors, of 
the Educational Policies Commission book, The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy. 
This pamphlet will be studied in every school 
in the state of Oregon. Teachers in other states 
may secure single copies and information about 
quantity purchases by writing to William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington. 

Calling the Youth of the Nation contains, in 
its 32 pages, a check list of democratic attitudes, 
a self-test entitled “What do you know about 
Democracy?” and a series of questions for 
further research and discussion. 

Some additional pamphlets of interest to teach- 
ers concerned with the problem of educating for 
democratic citizenship are: 

The Community and Its Young People, by M. M. 
Chambers. American Council on Education, Washington. 

What Freedom for American Students? Committee on 
Academic Freedom for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York. Concerned with 
college level. 

Student Cooperation: A Report of Student Government 
in High Schools, by Earl C. Keeley. National Self- 
Government Committee, 80 Broadway, New York. 

How You Can Strengthen Democracy. Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington. 

Freedom or Fascism? Yale University Press, New Haven. 
25 cents, 

Democracy in America, by M. Alice Matthews. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 700 Jackson Place, 
Washington. 

Syllabus on the School in American Democracy. National 
Education Association, Washington. 
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On the Air 


Never before has the social studies teacher had 
so much vital material available for making his- 
tory live in the minds of his students. Much of 
this material comes over the air during school 
hours and can be woven into class activities. 
Other worth-while programs may be assigned for 
home listening and reports. There is less excuse 
than ever for dry-as-dust social studies work 
these days. 

“Listen America,” a program devoted exclu- 
sively to better health, strength, and security for 
the American people, may be heard over the 
NBC-Red network Sundays from 3:30 to 4:00 
P.M. EST. 

Teachers interested in producing radio plays 
for school or regular broadcasts will find help in 
George Jennings’ 66-page booklet on The Radio 
Workshop in the High School. Copies may be 
obtained from the School Broadcast Conference, 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, for 50 cents. 

One of the best books on school radio that has 
come to the writer’s attention since this field 
opened up is Radio and English Teaching, edited 
by Max G. Herzberg and published by D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company for $2.00. This book gives 
the background for radio, the history and prob- 
lems of educational broadcasts, and an excel- 
lent bibliography of publications and of sources 
of useful material for teachers. 


The Evaluation of School Broadcasts 


The Federal Radio Education Committee set 
up a project on the evaluation of school broad- 
casts. Under the direction of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s Radio Division of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, and supported by a grant 
from the General Education Board, this project 
was initiated in 1937 and will be completed in 
the summer of 1942. The findings will be printed 
in some 58 mimeographed bulletins, a number of 
books, and several doctors’ dissertations; 53 of 
the bulletins appeared in 1941. The more sig- 


nificant of these are listed below, with brief an- 
notations on the principal findings. Any of these 
bulletins may be obtained, at the price quoted, 
upon application to the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


18. National Morale and Radio, 8 pp., 10 cents. Sum- 
marizes what has been done to build national morale 
through the use of the radio. 

22. Seerley Reid. Radio Preferences of Tenth Grade Stu- 
dents, 24 pp., 15 cents. Over 99 per cent of these questioned 
listen regularly, but almost none to educational broadcasts. 
Musical programs lead. 

go. Norman Woelfel and Irving Robbins. School-Wide 
Use of Radio, 25 cents. How a junior high school con- 
ducted an effective weekly hour of school-wide utilization 
of the radio. 

32. Alton O’Steen and J. Robert Niles, Jdeas That Came 
True: An Appraisal of a Series of Social Studies Broadcasts, 
11 pp., 10 cents. 1939 and 1940 history topics. Principal 
criticisms: episodes too brief; lack of sufficient dramatiza- 
tion of current situations. 

33. Irving Robbins. This Living World: An Evaluation 
of the Friday Series of the School of the Air of the 
Americas, 1940-1941, 14 pp., 10 cents. General conclusion: 
a valuable classroom aid. Principal criticism: dramatization 
of significant social problems needs improvement. 

34. Seerley Reid. The Classroom Audience of Network 
School Broadcasts, 12 pp., 10 cents. In better equipped 
schools only a small proportion of students and teachers 
now use school network programs. 

36. Seerley Reid. Americans at Work: A Critical Ap- 
praisal of 26 School Broadcasts Produced by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 1940-1941, 50 pp., 25 cents. One of 
the better volumes in this series; “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” should be read by all teachers inter- 
ested in the use of the radio. Significant are the comments 
on “the failure to define purposes sharply and realisti- 
cally, to establish criteria governing the scope of the series 
and the sequence of the broadcasts, to present realities of 
twentieth century America, to emphasize the major func- 
tions of education in American democracy, to recognize 
the intellectual and emotional maturity levels of listening 
students, and to develop accurate printed aids to accom- 
pany the broadcasts.” 

37. Seerley Reid. New Horizons: A Critical Appraisal 
of Twenty-Six School Broadcasts Produced by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 1940-1941, 50 pp., 25 cents. This 
program, in spite of weaknesses, is rated high. 

41. R. R. Lowdermilk, Transcription Players for Schools: 
Their Selection and Use, 1941, 20 pp., 15 cents. Results of 
research concerning best practices and equipment. 
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42. Norman Woelfel and Kimball Wiles. How Teachers 
Use School Broadcasts, 6 pp., 10 cents. A summary of 
activities in connection with radio programs. 

44. Seerley Reid. Why Teachers Don’t Use School 
Broadcasts, 8 pp., 10 cents. Lack of equipment; school 
schedule difficulties. Also lack of information, programs 
not related to curriculum, teachers not interested. 

49. J. Wayne Wrightstone. Broadcasts Versus Transcrip- 
tions in the Classroom, 11 pp., 10 cents, Shows no signifi- 
cant difference in students’ attitudes toward broadcasts 
and transcriptions, or in the learnings gained from the 
two. Implication: more recordings should be used because 
they can be accommodated more readily to school pro- 
grams. 


Film News 


The Visual Education Service of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has produced a film about the 
land and people of Minnesota called Minnesota 
Document. This 48-minute sound film tells of the 
stirring early days of westward expansion. It 
depicts the growth of the empires of timber, 
wheat, iron, and railroads. At the present time 
this film is available only on professional 35-mm. 
size film. It is hoped that it will soon be furnished 
in classroom 16-mm. size. 

A bulletin of national-defense films may be ob- 
tained from Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York. Included are films from Britain and Soviet 
Russia as well as from the United States. 

The United States Housing Authority, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Washington, will send upon 
request a mimeographed list entitled “Films On 
Housing.” Thirty-five films are listed along with 
pertinent information concerning the source of 
each, price, length, and type. 


Films for American History 


Would you like to have a list of films available 
for the teaching of American history, listed ac- 
cording to chronological and topical headings? 
It is yours for the asking, along with a report of 
the topics in American history and Problems of 
Democracy which, in the opinion of 228 experi- 
enced teachers, are (1) most emphasized, and (2) 
seem to be in greatest need of new motion pic- 
tures. This report was prepared, under the di- 
rection of Howard Wilson, for the Teaching 
Films Custodians, 25 West 43d Street, New York, 
who will gladly send you a copy free. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa. 
Because Somebody Cares, 1 reel, sound; rent: apply. 
Welfare work in a democracy. 
Waiter O. Gutlohn, 35 W. 45th Street, New York. 
Progressive School at Work, 1 reel, silent, color; rent, 


$2.00. The government-created community of Greenbelt, 
Maryland, prepares its children for life’s problems. 


Vitalizing Ancient History 


There has recently come to our attention a 
copy of Time magazine for December 1, 476 
A.D. Odoacer is voted the man of the year and his 
picture appears on the cover in true Time style. 
Sections are devoted to art, books, business, edu- 
cation, letters, music, religion, science, sports, 
theater, and medicine. Brief articles picture the 
life of the day under each of these topic headings, 
and advertisements help to show the commercial 
activities of the times. The whole publication 
shows a zest and enthusiasm, and a keen ap- 
preciation of the era under consideration. For 
further information about the project, write to 
Miss Ethel G. McCoy, head of the history depart- 
ment, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. 

Maps in Time of War 

The backbone of our map structure has long 
been the fabric-backed wall map. In recent years 
these maps have, through the efforts of map com- 
panies and educators, been made more graphic, 
legible, and generally useful. To meet the need 
for a more flexible map which lends itself to 
fresh interpretations of locational concepts, the 
map companies have in the past few years pro- 
duced maps upon which the teacher may make 
changes as they occur and with which the pupils 
may carry out desirable activities. 

The first of these is the outline map printed 
in heavy black upon a black slated cloth. On 
this the teacher and pupils may write with soft 
chalk, taking into account changes as they occur. 
The markings may be removed with a damp 
cloth, and the map may be used time and again. 
The Denoyer-Geppert Company offers these 
maps, size 67 x 50 inches, at $7.75, or with an- 
other map on the back, at $10.75. The A. J. 
Nystrom Company offers similar maps, 64 x 46 
inches, printed on both sides, at $6.00. A wide 
variety of combinations of these maps are of- 
fered by both companies. Similar maps may also 
be obtained from the Rand McNally Company, 
the School Products Company, 517 South Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago, and the Universal Map Com- 
pany, 22 Park Place, New York. 

More recent has been a wall map mounted on 
a panel of beaver-board or similar material which 
is coated with a cellophane-like material and 
upon which marks may be made with crayon, 
India ink, poster paints, and other media. These 
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markings may then be removed with a damp 
cloth and the map may be used again. The 
Denoyer-Geppert Company calls theirs the “Re- 
markable” map. It is 44 x 32 inches, has two 
maps printed back-to-back, and sells for $5.95. 
The George F. Cram Company has one of the 
largest series of these markable maps, 51 inches 
wide, which retail from $6.00 to $8.00 depend- 
ing upon the mounting. The Nystrom maps in 
this model are 42 x 32 inches and cost $4.75 for 
a panel of two maps. The Rand McNally erasable 
surface maps are slightly smaller, 40 x 30 inches, 
and sell for $4.50 per double panel. 

A useful and inexpensive map carried by prac- 
tically all the leading map companies is the 
paper wall outline map. Usually furnished in 
about a 48 x 36 inch size, these maps are printed 
on tough paper and will give long wear with 
proper care. With these large outline maps the 
teacher can make his own maps either in black 
and white or in color. The inexpensiveness of 
these maps, 25 to 40 cents each, makes it pos- 
sible to build up a complete collection of home- 
made maps at very little cost. 

A useful map-making aid in the form of a 
blackboard-map stencil may be obtained from 
the Milton Bradley Company. Maps 24 x 36 
inches may be traced on the blackboard with a 
minimum of time and effort. At 10 cents each 
a number of these stencils may be obtained so 
that the proper outline may be traced on the 
board as needed. 

The addresses of various map companies are: 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago; George F. Cram Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis; McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany, 809 North 19th Street, Philadelphia; Milton 
Bradley Company, 399 Codwise Avenue, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; A. J. Nystrom Company, 
3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago; Rand McNally 
and Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago; 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights. 


Atlas on the Far East 


The John Day Company, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, has recently published A New Atlas 
of China: Land, Air, and Sea Routes by Martha 
Rajchman. This atlas, although mainly concerned 
with China, shows the Far Eastern areas in ten 
clear, attractive, well-designed maps. Each page 
of the atlas is 16 x 16 inches so that the maps 
could be used before the class. The accompany- 
ing text is well written, but tends to be some- 
what technical. 


Records 


Two records containing four speeches on the 
current crisis may be obtained from the RAF 
Benevolent Fund of the U.S.A., Inc., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. From record No. 1 
President F. D. Roosevelt is heard declaring “An 
Unlimited Emergency,” and King George VI 
encourages the British people to “Be of Good 
Cheer.” On record No. 2 are Wendell Willkie’s 
broadcast on “America Must and Will Uphold 
the Hand of Britain,” and Winston Churchill's 
appeals to America to “Give Us the Tools.” These 
records cost $2.00 each, $1.00 of which goes to 
the RAF Benevolent Fund. 

Program No. 1, of the radio series, Freedom’s 
People, has been recorded on both sides of a 16- 
inch record which may be borrowed or purchased 
from the Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange of the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton. This recording, entitled “Contributions to 
Music,” is a 30-minute dramatization of the con- 
tributions the Negro has made to American 
music. It is playable only on equipment provid- 
ing turntable speed of 33 1/3 r.p.m. 


Film Strips 


Four new film strips, prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economic and Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, deal with the 
impact of the defense program on agriculture. 
The strips can be purchased from the Photo Lab, 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N.W., Washington. 
At the same time the order is sent to the above 
address send a copy of the order to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Extension Service, Wash- 
ington, for confirmation. Single frame strips are 
50 cents each, double frame, $1.00. Order by num- 
ber and title: 605, Defense and the Farming 
South; 606, Defense and the Northern Dairy Re- 
gion; 607, Defense and the Farming West; 608, 
Defense and the Corn Belt. 


Classroom Pictures 


The most recent set of pictures published by 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 48 N. 
Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
“How Man Has Put Himself on Record.” This 
series of 20 black-and-white pictures, lithographed 
on bristol board with accompanying text, traces 
record keeping from early cave writing to news- 
papers, cameras, phonographs, and dictaphone. 
This is one of the best series of pictures this com- 
pany has produced. The price is $2.80 per set. 
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Book Reviews 








THE CHINESE ARMY: ITs ORGANIZATION AND MILI- 
TARY EFFICIENCY. By Major Evans Fordyce 
Carlson. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1940. Pp. ix, 139. $1.00. 

In this brief study emphasis is given at the 
outset to military geography, which includes 
the physical features of the country such as moun- 
tains, rivers, deserts, plains, and the seacoast, the 
means and methods of communication and trans- 
portation, the production of food-stuffs, and the 
chief characteristics of the people. Taken alto- 
gether, the rugged topography favors resistance 
to the invader. Other important factors are “the 
ability of the people to endure hardship, be 
content with a meager ration, and to live in 
relatively self-sufficient economic groups.” 

On the other hand there are certain distinct 
disadvantages which may be attributed to the 
geography of China, namely, “the lack of inter- 
nal communications, the lack of political unity, 
the absence of the habit of cooperation and the 
lack of heavy industries.” 

Prior to the revolution of ig11-12 the great 
deficiencies in China’s armies had been in “train- 
ing, spiritual indoctrination, and in intelligent 
leadership.” The new military reforms in China 
began in 1924 when Chiang Kai-shek took over 
the directorship of the Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy at Canton. The development of nationalist 
spirit, the rising social status of soldiers, and the 
technical aid, first of Russian and later (1928- 
1938) of German advisers and experts, improved 
the organization and efficiency of the Chinese 
army. 

The moves of the Japanese army into Man- 
churia (1931) and Shanghai (1932), and into Jehol 
and North China (1933), thoroughly aroused the 
spirit of national patriotism among the Chinese. 
Patriotic societies were organized and compul- 
sory military training was introduced into the 
schools by the Central Government. 

While Chiang Kai-shek as commander-in-chief 
has greater nominal control over the armed 
forces than ever before, China however has not 
yet reached the stage where these forces can 
be regarded as a national army with undivided 
allegiance to the Central Government. Chinese 
armies are still somewhat divided into several 
distinct units according to political and geo- 














graphical expediencies which sometmes subject 
them to prior loyalties. 

All these are analyzed by Major Carlson, and 
ample consideration is given to their personnel 
and technical organization, to procurement and 
supplies, areas of operation, morale, aviation, 
combat efficiency, medical services, and war 
finances. 

ALBERT P. LUDWIG 
Eastern Washington College of Education 
Cheney 
e 


CANADA Ficuts. By John W. Dafoe. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. Pp. vi, 280. $2.00. 


A presentation of Canada at war and the effects 
and probable influences that her belligerent posi- 
tion has upon the United States is the subject 
of Canada Fights. This book was written to 
overcome the American notion that the United 
States is doing far more for Great Britain than 
Canada. The war efforts of our northern friend 
are well presented by comparing what Canada 
is doing to what a proportionate effort would 
be for the United States. When the comparisons 
are made in this manner after adjusting for our 
greater numbers and wealth the effort of Canada 
is indeed great. 

The nine chapters that comprise the book are 
really nine essays writen by six authors. The first 
chapter gives a description of the meeting in 
August, 1940, between Prime Minister King and 
President Roosevelt at Ogdensburg, New York, 
which united our two countries into a defensive 
alliance, later supplemented by the April, 1941, 
meeting which coordinated economic efforts. 

The chapter on “What Is Canada?” clearly 
shows the importance of foreign conditions in 
the economic well-being of the Canadian people, 
since Canadian exports give her fourth place 
in world trade. It also presents the three basic 
determinants in Canadian politics as being the 
French-Canadian problem, the manufacturing 
interests, and agricultural conditions. Statistical 
presentation of the war work of the Canadians 
brings home the tremendous effort these people 
are making in this war. 

The last of the book deals with United States- 
Canadian relations and stresses the value of 
Canada in joint defense, and tells what the 
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Canadians want in the post-war world. They 
have four desires they want realized in the 
future: peace, a higher standard of living, unity 
in world affairs, and a changed League of Na- 
tions based on some relationship like that exist- 
ing in the Pan American Union. 

Cart G. WINTER 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School 
Sacramento 


THE AMERICAN CiT1zENs HANDBOOK. Arranged by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1941. Pp. 366. $1.00. 
Here is a much needed and timely volume 

which is based upon the idea that our citizens 
should understand not only those principles for 
which our country stands, but should be in- 
spired so with the ideals of democracy that each 
individual will be imbued with the desire to live 
in accordance with democratic principles and 
ideals. 

The book is dedicated to two classes of our 
citizens, the native born as they approach voting 
_ age, and the recently naturalized. Indeed, the 
dedication could be to all our citizens. Certainly 
the vast number of our citizens under twenty-one 
years of age can find much of value here. 

The handbook contains the texts of documents 
upon which our civil rights are based; patriotic 
poetry and songs (both words and music); brief 
accounts of the heroes and heroines of Ameri- 
can democracy; statistical and other factual ma- 
terial about our national capital, parks, re- 
sources, and population; presidents, events in 
American history, postage rates, organizations 
particularly interested in citizenship; and the 
story of Citizenship Recognition Day. 

Of particular interest is the section on the 
flag of the United States which presents the 
pledge to the flag, the correct way to salute it, 
the meaning and purpose of the flag, the eti- 
quette and code, and a patriotic song and pa- 
triotic poems for Flag Day. The readers of this 
section will realize more fully that the flag of 
the United States is the emblem of our active, 
living, dynamic democracy. 

This interesting and valuable collection is 
well illustrated, contains a table of contents and 
an ample index, and is printed in a good size of 
type. The simplicity of style makes it possible 
for a child in the upper grades of the elementary 
school to read and enjoy the book. High school 
pupils studying American history and civics 
will also find it a source of worth-while material. 


This wealth of material on citizenship educa- 
tion will be welcomed for programs by (1) com- 
munities planning exercises for Citizenship 
Recognition Day, (2) teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, and (3) patriotic organizations. 
The National Education Association should be 
congratulated upon the publication of this use- 
ful and inspirational volume. 

HENRIETTA HARRIET FERNITZ 
Chicago Teachers College 


THE CITIzEN IN A CHANGING COMMUNITY. By 
Jacob L. Bernstein and David J. Arrin. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. xii, 636. 
$1.80. 

In our opinion this volume is one of the best 
ninth-grade social studies texts to come from the 
presses to date. Its strength lies not only in its 
student appeal at this grade level, but also in 
its having been written from an educationally 
realistic point of view in these days when edu- 
cators are stung with the pangs of failure for 
not having more effectively educated for demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

The greatest single drawback to the widespread 
acceptance of this volume is its authors’ decision 
to adhere to the New York City course of study 
with an almost exclusive devotion to the affairs 
of New York City, among cities, and New York 
State, among states. The Gordian knot that no 
authors have been able successfully to untie is 
the writing of community-affairs chapters in a 
manner both so general that they have universal 
appeal, yet so specific that they have universal 
application. Adaptive interpolations might solve 
the defect in this case. 

This book’s student appeal is arrived at prin- 
cipally by means of the authors’ excellent style 
which impregnates much of the content with 
something of the interest and the appeal of the 
Huckleberry Fin and the Tom Swift type of 
writing. The authors, with a success that bespeaks 
meaningful classroom experience, have discovered 
that stories together with reasonably realistic 
conversations provide an appealing context that 
gives an animation to the content. As an example, 
there is the suspect caught with an unusual 
number of nickels and dimes on his person just 
after he has fled from a store in which the tele- 
phone’s coin box has been rifled. The ensuing 
court trial is so vivid that the student can not 
help but gain a basic understanding of court 
procedure. 

Additional criticisms may be made of: (1) 
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format, including visual material, which is ac- 
ceptable but not superior; (2) failure in the 
“Things to Read” sections to annotate all items 
and to indicate that many items are too difficult 
for average ninth-graders; and (3) lack of vocab- 
ulary lists. 

Additional praise may be given: (1) intro- 
ductory chapters on the nature and the tools of 
the social studies; (2) stress on skill and attitude 
objectives; (3) the organization of the six units, 
with a total of twenty-six chapters, into a balanced 
and purposeful body of knowledge without the 
confusion of too many unimportant details; (4) 
integration of “Questions on the Text,” “Ques- 
tions for Thought and Discussion,” “Things to 
Do,” and “Things to Read” into the divisions of 
a chapter, as well as their placement at the end 
of each chapter with the “Summary”; (5) use of 
familiar detail and pupil experiences in the prog- 
ress from the immediate to the more remote; and 
(6) clarity in the more orthodox expositional para- 
graphs. 

All in all, Bernstein and Arrin have here car- 
ried ninth-grade textbook writing a definite step 
forward in its evolutionary development. 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 
DoROTHEA M. DE ZAFRA 
Benjamin Fraklin High School 
Rochester, New York 


INTRODUCTION TO RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP. By 
William E. Mosher and others. New York: 
Holt, 1941. Pp. viii, 887. $3.25. 

This book represents the fruition of seventeen 
years of work in developing an orientation course 
at the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, at Syracuse University. The authors have 
conceived their task to be that of developing a 
“personal appreciation on the part of the stu- 
dent of what it means to live with others in 
this complex society of ours, and . . . the develop- 
ment of critical insight into social situations.” 

Dean Mosher has contributed an introduction 
and a conclusion which develop the soberly 
Optimistic theme that we can and must master 
the conflicting forces of our social environment. 
For this purpose, we need (1) to develop a sensi- 
tivity to the rights and needs of others, and (2) 
to expand our capacity for independent thinking 
and critical evaluation. 

In order to implement these objectives, the 
contributions of psychology, sociology, political 
science, economics, history, and social philosophy 
are presented in an integrated manner. Part One 


is wisely devoted to the explanation of “Social 
Behavior.” Professor Haring contributes nine 
chapters in a penetrating analysis of the basic 
behavior of individuals and groups. His funda- 
mental thesis is that the student should recognize 
and then abandon the great mass of pseudo- 
scientific generalizations and rationalizations with 
which he has explained human nature, and get 
“down to cases.” Part Two by Professor Beyle, 
continues this realistic approach in its portrayal 
of “Our Ways of Governance.” There are many 
cogent definitions in these nine chapters but 
perhaps the greater merit of this section consists 
in the wealth of vivid illustrations of the range 
of governmental activities. There is a remarkably 
thorough integration in the presentation of Parts 
One and Two. 

Part Three, by Professor Ross, contains nine 
chapters that not only describe the usual con- 
cepts of economic life but reach out to grapple 
with the problems of free enterprise—with con- 
sequences and proposed remedies. 

In Part Four, Professor Galpin surveys the 
field of political philosophy from the classical 
age to the present, with special reference to the 
development of democracy. Professor Harlow 
contributes three well-written chapters on the 
rise of democracy in America, and Dean Mosher 
brings the picture up to date with a presentation 
of the Progressive movement which culminated 
in the New Deal. 

Mrs. Fisher and Dean Mosher then show force- 
fully, in Part Five, the fundamental differences 
between the totalitarian and democratic phi- 
losophies. 

Throughout the book, the authors have main- 
tained a consistent terminology and a thorough 
adherence to the scientific method of descrip- 
tion. The problems are presented as challenges, 
and effective use is made of developmental ques- 
tions both in the body of the text and at the 
end of each chapter. Much of the writing is 
addressed directly to the student, but a definite 
effort is made to avoid any excessive amount of 
moralizing. In order to guide the student to a 
deeper understanding of social phenomena, an 
annotated bibliography is appended. The section 
on “Economics for the Citizen” has twenty-six 
tables which present most of the essential data 
in this field. 

One rather noticeable omission in this part 
of the book is the question of international trade. 
But in considering the magnitude of the problem 
of presenting the essential information which 
the responsible citizen should have, it is difficult 
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to find fault with a work of such courage, in- 
sight, and consistency of approach. 
J. W. GANNAWAY, JR. 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
& 


THAT MeN MAy UNDERSTAND: AN AMERICAN IN 
THE LonG ArRMIsTICE. By Harold Rugg. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941. Pp. xvii, 355. 
$2.75. 

This story has been told before, but it has 
been told in piecemeal fashion over a period of 
twenty-two years. Few social studies teachers who 
have worked in the classroom during the last 
two decades have missed all the story; an even 
smaller number are familiar with the whole nar- 
rative, interpreted against the background of the 
times. In a period of increasing tension teachers 
will find this book valuable, as a history of the 
uncertain present and as a casebook for guidance 
and action. 

On the scene of the 1920’s and 1930’s Ameri- 
cans watched the concentration of power into a 
few hands. The holders of power with their paid 
managers of public opinion were sensitive to 
any questioning of their new prerogatives. In 
social education for American youth they favored 
the status quo ante bellum: American history 
with civics, and probably a course in economics 
which would expound the “economic laws” 
which legislation might disrupt but could never 
change. Students studied controversial issues in 
history, for example, long debates on the rela- 
tive merits of the Northern and Southern causes 
in the war between the states. The new colleges 
of education specialized on research in method. 
Content in social studies textbooks changed with 
glacial slowness. ‘Teachers of courage warily intro- 
duced an occasional contemporary issue into the 
classroom; more common was the practice of 
“bootlegging” information on controversy to 
trusted students. 

Rugg and his associates entered this scene, 
invented, promoted, financed, and established 
the new social studies based on the Rugg pamph- 
lets. The size of this task becomes clear in Chap. 
ter III, “Twenty Years With a Blank Sheet of 
Paper.” This “one man revolution” in the pub- 
lishing field has been, in the opinion of this 
writer, the most significant movement in the 
social studies field in this century. True, many 
experts in the curriculum have investigated, sur- 
veyed, and produced ground designs in outlines 
and courses of study. Many textbook writers have 
written books with an eye to the changing mar- 


ket. But Harold Rugg is the only curriculum 
thinker who has started with an idea and then 
implemented that idea with the materials which 
the classroom teacher must use. 

In Chapter II, “Englewood: A Case Study in 
Democracy,” is a story which will teach many 
teachers the techniques of democratic action. The 
pattern of the struggle for the control of edu- 
cation is outlined here: the “hush-hush” tech- 
nique by which books (and teachers) objection- 
able to the active clique are quietly dropped from 
the schools; then the “loud talk” technique which 
reaches the press. The rallying of democratic 
forces in the community to meet these challenges 
is the lesson in action which must be learned and 
used. 

But the book is more than the story of the 
books and the impact of their ideas and meth- 
odology on American education. It is a story of 
the growth of a man who refused to stop and 
rest at any of the stations where his position 
could have been comfortable and assured. Many 
of his colleagues of the period of 1918 still seek 
their salvation in “fact finding.”” Men who worked 
with Rugg in the 1920’s remain as students of 
the social scene. Teachers of teachers are still 
using the outworn educational psychology which 
Rugg abandoned for the newer psychologies. He 
is conscious of the improvisations, the strengths 
and weaknesses of the various programs of the 
Progressive group. He emerges in his final chap- 
ter concerned with a new frontier: “Can the 
American people create a design for an abun- 
dant life?” The young in spirit and intellect 
will try to join him on this frontier which he 
describes with the enthusiasm of a pioneer who 
has returned from a beautiful valley over the 
mountains—but as the book is finished the reader 
feels that when the bark of a neighbor’s dog is 
first heard in the Rugg cabin that restless fron- 
tiersman will know that it is time for him to push 
on faint trails to new frontiers of education. 

Howarp CuMMINGS 


Clayton Public Schools 
Clayton, Missouri 
e 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots. end ed. By Arthur C. Bining and 
David H. Bining. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1941. Pp. xiv, 378. $2.75. 

This revision of the 1935 edition involves a 
moderate amount of rewriting and rearrange- 
ment. Two chapters on “Fusion, Correlation, and 
Integration” and “The Teaching of Current 
Events” have been omitted, but much of their 
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content is included in other chapters, while a 
more complete treatment of these subjects is to 
be found in the companion volume, Organizing 
the Soctal Studies in Secondary Schools. Two en- 
tirely new chapters are those on “The Materials 
of Instruction” and ““The School Library and the 
Social Studies.” 

The authors’ approach to the field of methods 
is generally historical and critical. Strong and 
weak features of controversial solutions are ex- 
amined and balanced, and an attempt is made 
to arrive at evaluation without dogmatism. When 
a device or practice is “new,” that fact is pointed 
out and the authors are generally successful in 
treating the subject impartially. The style 
throughout is simple and direct, readable and 
stimulating. 

The authors distinguish very properly between 
the “social sciences” and the “social studies.” 
The former are “bodies of organized knowledge 
and thought about human affairs,” while the 
latter, “although drawing upon the social sci- 
ences for their subject matter, have as their chief 
aim the training of boys and girls to take their 
places as efficient members of society” (p. 21). 
This point of view reflects the tone and purpose 
of the whole volume. 


The question of aims and objectives is ap- 
proached historically with due attention to 
present-day trends and philosophies of education 
which set up such objectives as the acquisition of 
knowledge, development of reasoning power and 
critical judgment, training in independent study, 
formation of habits and skills, and training in de- 
sirable patterns of conduct. The discussion of 
specific aims in the separate social studies fields 
is brief and suggestive. 

The treatment of the whole field of methodol- 
ogy has perspective and balance. Lecture and 
textbook methods have long been in disrepute; 
the authors indicate when and how these methods 
may be used productively. Problem procedures 
are treated with considerable detail. A strong 
case is made for supervised study in the class- 
room as opposed to homework. The waste in- 
volved in many recitation lessons is criticized and 
techniques are suggested for the supervision of 
the pupils’ study and the development of good 
study habits. Special attention is paid to the prob- 
lem of the slow reader. 

Socialized-recitation and discussion procedures 
are given much emphasis with suggestions for 
varying such procedures through the introduc- 
tion of oral reports, debates, forums, current 
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THE AMERICAN 


By Irvinc R. MELBo and A. O. BowpeENn, The 
University of Southern California; and MARGARET 
R. KOLLOCK and NELLIE P. Ferry, West Philadel- 
phia Senior High School. 


HE scope of this book includes a consideration of the 
Torigin and diffusion of basic traits in human culture, of 
basic traits in human behavior, and of the function and struc- 
ture of the basic institutions of American life. Although the 
American scene is stressed, back- 
ground material in general social 
evolutions is included to afford 
historical perspective and infor- 
mative comparisons, which are 
necessary to give students a rea- 
sonable faith in our present in- 
stitutions and a tempered opti- 
mism for the further progress of 
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events, and the like. To avoid some of the weak- 
nesses inherent in many of the more extreme 
types of socialization, the beginning teacher is 
advised to begin with a discussion procedure in 
which the teacher conducts the exercise, stressing 
discussion rather than recitation. 

The laboratory and laboratory method have a 
special connotation for the social studies class- 
room, inasmuch as the social studies differ from 
the laboratory sciences in materials and method 
of approach. Workroom equipment, the library, 
method, definite assignments, manuals, and work- 
books are all part of the picture. Laboratory 
procedures naturally involve the problem 
method, socialization, and the supervision of 
study. 

The chapter on unit procedure is perhaps the 
least satisfying. Over a term of years, the concept 
of the “unit” has undergone so many transforma- 
tions and has taken on so many connotations 
that it is difficult for teachers to find common 
ground for agreement when unit procedures are 
under discussion. Units of understanding and 
functional units have made their contribution 
to the thinking of a few. But the organization of 
a teachable unit should come first. Why not agree 
that the larger unit of learning, at least in its 
outward form, is an arbitrary, but convenient, 
organization of subject matter, within which 
there is greater opportunity for the realization 
of pupil differences, based on sounder psycho- 
logical principles than is the day-to-day lesson 
approach? Within the larger unit it is easier to 
select the understandings to be emphasized; facts 
to be learned are seen in better perspective; and 
there is a better chance of the unit serving a 
functional purpose. From this point of view, the 
preparation of a history unit is no more difficult 
than any other. Some history units may be 
chronological, some cross-sectional. The impor- 
tant thing is that teachers see in the larger unit 
organization an opportunity for the greater 
stimulation of pupil initiative and growth in 
capacity for self-direction. Morrison made a sig- 
nificant contribution with his emphasis on mas- 
tery of the unit as a piece of understanding. But 
this same emphasis often leads only to muddled 
thinking unless these same concepts of mastery 
and understanding are tied definitely to an or- 
ganization of the much despised “subject mat- 
ter.” The Binings’ chapter leaves the preparation 
of such units in history a difficult and perhaps 
confusing task. 

The chapter on “The Materials of Instruc- 
tion” is very helpful. The place of history and 


other social studies in the curriculum, the usual 
offerings, present trends toward correlation, 
fusion, and core curricula, the treatment of con- 
troversial problems, the curriculum for pupils of 
low intelligence, electives—all these subjects are 
handled and their treatment indicates the up- 
to-date nature of the chapter. The characteristics 
of a good social studies program are described 
along with “a sane typical program and its im- 
plications.” The implication that possibly not all 
current programs are sane should not be over- 
looked. 

The chapter on “The Teacher of the Social 
Studies” is full of helpful advice for the teacher 
in service as well as the beginning teacher. Schol- 
arship, professional training, and personality are 
given as the basic essentials of a successful teacher, 
and the discussion of each is detailed enough so 
that the teacher reading this chapter should be 
able to come to some conclusion as to his own 
effectiveness and success in the classroom. ‘Teacher 
planning, the school library, written work, and 
outside reading are treated in separate chapters. 
The authors advise setting a minimum amount 
of outside reading for each week, encouraging 
additional unassigned reading. Some teachers 
would prefer that such reading be related to units 
of learning and feel that where motivation is 
adequate page requirements are unnecessary and, 
where resorted to, may be limiting rather than 
helpful. 

The treatment as teaching aids of visual aids, 
special activities such as dramatization, poetry, 
music, debates, trips, the radio, and the like is 
complete and suggestive. The chapter on “Tests 
and Measurements” is in reality a brief survey 
of the history of testing with due attention to 
old-type and new-type tests, objectivity and scor- 
ing, and the current evaluation movement. 
Teachers are advised to work out a balanced 
testing program which will utilize all forms of 
testing and evaluation, formal and informal, 
teacher-made and standardized. 

Finally, the whole problem of social and civic 
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training is considered, with suggestions for ac- 
tivities, opportunities for training in citizenship, 
integration, indoctrination, handling contro- 
versial issues, and detecting and analyzing propa- 
ganda. 

On the whole, the result is a complete and 
well-balanced methods text, well written, and 
sufficiently realistic and practical to recommend 
it to teachers. The summaries and questions ac- 
companying each chapter are excellent and the 
chapter bibliographies up-to-date and exhaustive, 
indicating a wide familiarity with the literature 
of the field. There is also a list of professional 
books on teaching the social studies, general pro- 
fessional books, and bibliographies for social 
studies teachers. 

Burr W. PHILLIPS 
University of Wisconsin 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF TEACHING IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. By Thomas M. Risk. New 
York: American Book, 1941. Pp. viii, 728. $3.00. 
Professor Risk’s volume will probably enjoy 

wide use by teachers-in-training as a basic text. 
The book surveys a wide variety of topics which 
are significant for the beginning teacher. Al- 
though the text contains much information and 
discussion about significant teaching problems, 
it omits much material with which teachers-in- 
training should become familiar. The Regents’ 
Inquiry concerning the schools of the State of 
New York, the work of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, and the publica- 
tions of the American Youth Commission are 
examples of the types of material omitted from 
the book, apparently in the interest of devoting 
all possible space to actual teaching practices. 

As a basic text the volume enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being written in language of a much 
more understandable variety than that to which 
pre-service teachers are ordinarily forced to be- 
come accustomed. Two groups of introductory 
chapters are devoted chiefly to a consideration 
of principles of teaching, such as “Some Funda- 
mental Concepts of Learning and Adaptation” 
(Ch. III) and “The Acquisition of Specific Motor 
Abilities” (Ch. IX). Throughout the remainder 
of the book, however, Risk relates specific class- 
room practices to fundamental principles of 
learning. The wedding of theory and practice, a 
forced union of dubious duration for many be- 
ginning teachers, is made happily logical. The 
references at the ends of chapters and in footnotes 
are pertinent and carefully selected. The ques- 


tions, problems, and topics for discussion at chap- 
ter ends suggest unique and attractive learning 
procedures. 

The author maintains a careful objectivity 
concerning controversial issues in secondary edu- 
cation. Conflicting points of view are presented 
dispassionately, readings are suggested, and the 
student is stimulated to think through problems 
for himself. On a very few topics the author 
states a position, but not without fairly presenting 
several points of view. He is to be applauded, 
for instance, for a fearless analysis of the problems 
involved in “grade-getting.” The author’s free- 
dom from bias and careful consideration of con- 
flicting points of view increase the value of the 
book as a text. 

In welcome contrast to many “principles” 
books, this volume stays rather consistently on 
the solid foundation of real classrooms, inhabited 
by real students. Nearly every page contains a 
reference to classroom practices. The book con- 
siders, a bit too briefly, the fundamental prob- 
lem of the direction in which the secondary school 
program is moving. The first dozen pages of the 
chapter on “objectives and functions” include a 
frank criticism of the indefiniteness of most lists 
of educational objectives. Readers should be 
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stimulated to examine more carefully the rapidly 
developing practice of stating objectives in terms 
of desired student behavior. 

The author gives considerable attention to the 
“Daily Lesson Technique,” the “Morrison Unit,” 
and “Problem Solving.” There is less emphasis 
upon the project, laboratory methods, and 
teacher-pupil planning. The radio, visual aids, 
field trips, workbooks, and even the lowly black- 
board come in for brief but pithy consideration. 
The use of community surveys as a teaching 
technique is mentioned only indirectly. 

The inclusion of a wide variety of topics pre- 
sents problems of organization which were some- 
times confusing to this reader. Chapter XXVI, 
for instance, is entitled ‘““The Use of the Work- 
book and the Radio in the Classroom.” The 
reason for treating these two topics in the same 
chapter is not clear. 

The excellent chapter on “Pupil Differences, 
Marks and Reports” including facsimiles of 
experimental forms is outstanding. The “twelve 
general principles of discipline” with which the 
book ends are significant and sufficiently down 
to earth to satisfy the beginning teacher, who 
knows that, despite theory, lesson plans, and 
evaluation instruments, most teachers stand or 
fall on “discipline.” 

This book constitutes a readable, practical 
instrument for transforming college students of 
education into secondary school teachers. 

Douctas S. WARD 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley 
oe 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING. By H. H. Giles. New 
York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xi, 395. $2.00. 


Youtu Tuinks Ir THROUGH: MODERN READINGS 
FOR THOUGHT AND Discussion. By Francis L. 
Bacon, William R. Wood, and Charles M. 
MacConnell. New York: Mc-Graw Hill, 1941. 
Pp. x, 416. $1.40. 

Both of these books belong to the rapidly grow- 
ing literature on the utilization of pupil drives, 
interests, and thinking to further educational 
aims. The similarity between the books, how- 
ever ends at that point. 

Teacher-Pupil Planning is intended as a guide 
for teachers who are concerned about the prac- 
tical implications of a democratic philosophy in 
actual school relationships between students and 
teachers. While the theoretical background is 
sketched in rapidly and competently throughout 
the volume, the book is not intended as an ex- 


position of theory. Others do that more pro. 
foundly and more comprehensively. It is rather 
a record of experiences, problems, and questions 
of teachers and pupils who have been working 
thoughtfully and earnestly on the implementa- 
tion of theory. The illustrations are all drawn 
from actual school experiences, in many cases 
presented through documents, teacher notes or 
evaluations, or pupil accounts. The questions 
about values, methods, and the role of the teacher 
which are recorded and answered in Part II are 
the practical questions which arise in any situa- 
tion when children and teachers try to work 
democratically together. The author has had 
abundant opportunity to encounter these ques- 
tions, both as a teacher himself and as curricu- 
lum associate for the Commission on the Rela- 
tion between School and College, work which 
took him into secondary schools all over the 
country in which curriculum experimentation 
was taking place. 

It is a commentary on the lag between edu- 
cational theory and practice that the illustra- 
tions are still not so good as the theory. The 
immediate task of American education seems to 
be that of learning how to do better in our 
schools the things which we know ought to and 
must be done if schools are to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in our democracy. This book will be 
both stimulating and helpful to those teachers 
who believe that philosophy and_ psychology 
should be used to redirect school policy and prac- 
tices. 

Those who wish to use modern terminology 
to rationalize existing organization and a pre- 
determined set of values will find Youth Thinks 
It Through helpful. It consists of thirty selec- 
tions from books, magazine articles, and radio 
programs intended to be read by students in or- 
der to stimulate discussion of student problems. 
Each is introduced by the editors and followed 
by a section which the editors call “a colloquy 
summarizing the principal points for you to 
consider critically.” 

The selections do not pretend to any literary 
value or distinction, and so must be judged solely 
by their value in provoking clear adolescent 
thinking on significant problems. To this re- 
viewer only a few of the readings seem to touch 
the problems about which students in the sec- 
ondary school are deeply concerned, and those 
few touch them in ways which avoid the real 
issues. For example, the one selection on the 
problem of boy-girl relationships involves 4 
pretty and popular girl who has a problem about 
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whether or not to go with a very desirable boy 
to a party which will be a little wild. Of course 
she decides that her reputation is more important 
than the date, and, of course, the boy thinks that 
is swell and was just trying her out to see whether 
she lived up to his high standards. If that is 
realistic handling which is likely to induce high 
school students “to think it through” then this 
is a good book. 

No student, as a result of reading this volume, 
is likely to do any thinking that will lead to 
any change in his behavior, disturb the most 
conservative community, or question any of the 
value standards of his grandmother. However, 
one selection, “Youngsters vs. Oldsters,” admits 
that young people are going to do some experi- 
menting until they burn their fingers and be- 
come conservative. You'll be interested in know- 
ing, too, on the authority of Lowell Thomas, 
that “Courage Is Salable,” and if you have it 
you'll probably make a lot of money. William 
Wrigley, Jr., did, and so did a number of other 
people. The reviewer suspects that youth will 
think it through from a somewhat different ac- 
cumulation of data than is supplied in the book. 


: MARGARET WILLIS 
The Ohio State University 


‘TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By Joy M. Lacey. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 116. $1.50. 


If the beginning teacher of the social studies 
needs immediate help for that first year or two 
that often seems and well may become appalling, 
if the distracted supervisor or principal needs 
something to place in the hands of a floundering 
teacher with the remark, “Here, try this,” the 
Joy Lacey treatment will supply it. If the teacher 
of long and honorable service has gotten in a 
rut and knows it and wishes to get out, this 
book opens several avenues. 

Those who felt the Report of the Committee 
on Social Studies of the American Historical As- 
sociation too big for them or too broad in treat- 
ment and too far away to supply the simple 
practical aids their everyday work demanded 
will get help from this book. Those who use this 
book regularly for the planning and setting-up 
and development of their grade courses of study 
will turn to the Commission’s Report for the 
stimulating, challenging, enriching, ennobling 
ideas and purposes it offers and vistas that it 
opens. One should not say either/or when talk- 
ing of Dr. Lacey’s “Teaching” and the Report of 
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the Commission but both/and. Elementary school 
teachers who do not need the practical help this 
monograph gives must be more than mortal and 
so had better not teach, and those who teach who 
can not grow to encompass the Report should 
leave the teaching profession. 

But let it be known there is no “rule of thumb” 
here to follow. The “how and the why and the 
wherefore” of units of work, lists of them, whole 
grades of them, the understandings to result from 
them are all in this book but what to do Mon- 
day, then Tuesday, and Wednesday and how to 
do it may not be found here. This book is simple 
and direct enough to be of specific help but 
“big” enough to keep the doors open for real 
teachers to get out. 

No words are wasted in this book, no in- 
volved discussions are presented. With only 116 
pages listed for the nine chapters, there could 
not be. Chapter VI takes nine pages only to dis- 
cuss “The Scope of a Unit of Work.” Chapter 
VIII takes eight pages to treat “The Evaluation 
of the Social Studies Program.” One page is suffi- 
cient to set up a chart for appraising “the Social 
Studies Teacher” and three pages seems adequate 
to suggest a “‘Self-Rating Scale for Social Studies 
Teachers.” 

The bibliography is classified in all its parts 
and annotated in its section on “Professional 
Reading.” 

This is an honest book in monograph form by 
an earnest writer who knows how children should 
be handled, what social studies should be in- 
cluded in the elementary school program, and 
what the specific problems are of beginning teach- 
ers in the grades. The handy-volume style in 
which it is set up indicates its publisher is no 
less understanding than its author. 

K. AuGuUsTA SUTTON 
Danbury State Teachers College 
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